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New churches and seminary buildings 
will rise as fast as funds become avail- 
able. More than 100 new congregations 
need Building Funds aid NOW. 


Has your church shared in the hopes of 


these new congregations? 


For information about your church or presbytery’s campaign pledges 
and payments, write Roger H. Johnson, treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Will we build today 
for yesterday 


or for tomorrow? 


Scores of new congregations need new churches 
now—or will, soon. The Presbyterian Church has 
already helped to build more than 200 through 
the $12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign. But how 
can we fully help tomorrow's churches when we 
haven't finished helping yesterday's? 


The Building Funds Campaign is almost completed. 
Congregations have pledged $11,800,000, have 
paid $9,400,000. Now let’s take the final steps, 


PLEDGE the last 
$200,000 


PAY IN the last 
$2,600,000 





in Church Building Fund Campaigns 
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; To be successful both spiritually and 
: financially, church building fund cam- 
steward-ship paigns must be based upon the con- 
n. Custodianship, cept of giving known as Stewardship. 
guardianship. Professional fund-raising firms recog- 
nize Stewardship as the major incen- 
tive to Christian giving. 











Stewardship, however, is not the special province of the fund- 
raising counsel. It has been preached from Christian pulpits 
for generations. 


The fund-raising counsel has no new spiritual message. Nor 
should he usurp the duties of the minister. That is not his job. 


What the director brings to a church is the one thing which 
he has devoted his life to attain: mature judgment in fund-raising 
problems. He knows how to plan, schedule, organize, and train. 
His job is to lead a congregation to victory in its financial campaign. 


The technical proficiency necessary to do this must be based 
upon careful training of the director by his firm . . . and upon 
personal experience gained over years of apprenticeship. 
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Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
goo FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. *® JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 





A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-512, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















if Your Child is | F OLDING TABLES 


A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 

help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. pgp yo ems 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in magnificent MIDWEST Line 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. before you buy. No other 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- gr — "~~ many 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! a. — at 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. Write for cateleg todo 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. 0-29, Wilmette, Il. MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1558 Roselle, Illineis 








NOW! cou" 


SAVINGS ur 10 30% 


QUALITY -MADE « CUSTOM-DESIGNED 


PARAMENTS 


with exclusive CUTHBERTSON non-tarnishing 


GOLD OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


Quality materials and skilled workmanship which dis- 
tinguish CuTHBERTson Paraments are now available at 
manufacturer-to-you savings up to 30%. Just send your 
altar, communion table, pulpit and lectern measure- 
ments. We give you a choice of beautiful brocades and 
other materials, pe a wide selection of ecclesiastically 
correct symbols. Each symbol is beautifully embroidered 
with our exclusive Gotp OuTLine . . . guaranteed non- 
tarnishing for the life of the Parament. 

the exclusive CUTH- Fil Gut Coupon Belew 
BERTSON GOLD OUT- I( For Your Free Copy of 
LIWE +7 ae This Colertal Catalog 


‘J. THEODORE (ar HBERTSON-inc. 
Monufocturers of Ecclesiostical Vestments 
2013 Sansom Street « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
This Coupon 5 “TY. 
Now For Your STATE 
Free Color CHURCH NAME. 
Cotalog DENOMINATION 


























CURRENT 
LITERATURE}: 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Social Pronouncements of the 
167th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., as 
adopted from the Report of the 
Standing Committee on Social Ed- 
ucation and Action in Los Angeles, 
California, May 24, 1955. With 
bibliography. Free. 


@ How Good Is Your Discipline? 
Four-page bulletin addressed spe- 
cifically to church-school teachers 
of Junior-Highs. Free. 


@ How to Pray. A clear, succinct 
message on prayer by Dr. Charles 
B. Templeton, taken in part from 
his recent book, Life Looks Up. 3c. 


@ Friendship Kits. Suggestions for 
children and youth groups who 
wish to send needed materials to 
Foreign and National Missions sta- 
tions. Free. 


@ Adult Guide on Indian Ameri- 
cans, by Alice Maloney. Helps for 
six study sessions, and other data, 
using Within Two Worlds, The Gift 
Is Rich, and This Is the Indian 
American. Paper, 50c. 


@ Presbyterians in Ecumenical 
Mission. New edition with illustra- 
tions. Free. 


@ Making Tomorrow. Kit of five 
filmstrips on work of Presbyterian 
Boards designed to supplement ex- 
isting study material on the Church. 
Complete with recordings and uti- 
liztion guide. Order from Depart- 
ment of Stewardship. $17.50. 


@ The Beginning. Forty-three-min- 
ute sound motion picture of tithing 
in one man’s family. Wide appeal 
to all age groups. Rental, $12.00. 


@ Pledge Calculator. A revised edi- 
tion of last year’s popular leaflet. 
A valuable tool for canvassers when 
asked, “How much should I give?” 
$1.00 per hundred. ~ 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ml. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE .......... 


A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


ESENTING 1955 EDITION OF FACTS 


What Is the Church? George A. Buttrick 6 “The Church is not the devising 
Teaching—Condition of Survival of men, but the gift of God 
eaching— : os 
Fuul Caloin Pane 8 through Christ. . . . With its roots 
‘intertwined in a great faith, a 
Changeless Task in Changing America great worship, and a worthy 
Hermann N. Morse ‘ witness, it holds the world 
Ps . 7 ” 
Make Disciples of All William N. Wysham 1:5 Suites against ay 6 


By George A. Buttrick, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard University. 


Prophets for Such a Time as This 

W. Sherman Skinner 
- “We are called upon to teach 
For Freedom from Need John Park Lee ee Christ now with a passionate 
The Board of Pensions seeks to provide for min- S eammeciness that will male. the 

isters and their wives in retirement, administers . 7 
an insurance program for employees of the most dedicated Communists look 
Church, and supervises many institutions that like pikers and will show up the 
alleviate human need. best of our effort for the pious 


eet loafing that it was.” 
Statistical Facts of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. . Pade 8 
7, 8, 10, 13, 31, 9g 


By Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary of the Board of Christian Education. 
With Youthful Maturity 
The Challenge of Christian Living. “If you want a Christian nation, 
Basic and Advanced Programs for 1956 ~ : the hour for decision and action 
is always right now. . . . Our pur- 
_ ‘3 ose is not just to have a Church 
Including statistics of giving. ~ PSse 55 ASt er tO Neve = 
- s but through the Church to make 
Venture in Faith Robert C. Young 2 z available to everyone ‘the gos- 
Progress report of one congregation that voted a Mans pel of Christ in all its fullness.’ ”’ 
300 per cent rise in benevolence giving. Page 10 


By Hermann N. Morse, general secretary of the Board of National Missions. 


The New Day in the World Mission of the Church 
Missions are becoming young national Churches, 
sending out their own missionaries. 


“The world has advanced far be- 
yond other religions; only Jesus 
Christ, with his dynamic for per- 
sonal and social regeneration, 
still strides far ahead of the 
Prayer for Our President . | a world and of his Church. The 
Church Building: 100-a-Year Goal pa Wysham world’s only hope for a moral 
and spiritual unity lies in him.” 
Page 12 


Stated Clerk Appears at Rights Hearing = By William N. Wysham, secretary of the 
Office of Literature and Publications, Board of Foreign Missions. 


Church Unity: The Long Road 


America’s Refugees: The Evans’ New Family 


The UN: Memo from the Churches . ’ ; “‘We need ministers so trained 
and so able to hear the Word of 
: Pip God that they can break the hold 
The Episcopalians: Bishop’s Challenge 9 of nameless things and pointless 
The Church in Hungary: Freedom Isn’t Free 2s action and lift men’s eyes to an 
overarching purpose.” 


Medical Missions: New Job for a Doctor 


Précis, 24; Of People and Places, 30; For the Record, 30 


Ski 
Children’s is Whose Bongo? a Page 14 
Eda and Richard Crist 50 By W. Sherman Skinner, pastor of Second Presbyteman Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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WHAT 
IS 
THE CHURCH? 


The Church is a believing, 


worshiping, witnessing fellowship 


By George A. Buttrick 


H’ Has the Church grown? How has 
it even survived? Men have, with 
reason, again and again pronounced the 
Church a corpse, but age on age it 
proves a animated 
money has not saved it: America spends 
more on cosmetics than on the Church. 
Its architecture has not saved it: There 


most corpse. Its 


are notable shrines, but far more that 
are an affront. Its power has not saved 
it: Its enemies have had the thrones 
and the swords, and in cannibal isles 
the Church should by rights have been 
eaten. Its goodness has not saved it: Its 
profession of faith has been ill-kept, and 
its life disfigured by hypocrisy—a fact 
of which the Church is more acutely 
aware than are its critics. Then how has 
the Church continued? If someone says 
that it will not continue, the retort can 
be made, supposing the argument could 
serve any purpose, that the Church has 
already met all antagonisms—and still 
survived. What is this strange organism 
called the Church? It has been kept 
in life only by the indwelling Spirit 
of Christ. In that 
fact, we inquire about the nature of 
the Church. 


remembrance of 


6 


I 


T IS A BELIEVING FELLOWSHIP. All men 
believe. Belief is a clearer mark of 
human nature than breath itself. The 
agnostic believes—that there is no God 
or that God cannot be known. The man 
who scorns the Church does not escape 
belief. Many such could say, 


I believe without bother 

In This, That, and T’other, 
Whatever is current, no matter; 

I believe in Success, 

And in Comfort, no less; 
I believe all the rest is but patter. 


Behind that versifying is the horrendous 
fact that man has 
been believing in himself: The mortal 
creature has posed as God, and brought 
a world about his ears. Everybody be- 


for some decades 


lieves. 

His belief shapes his life, for a belief 
is always more than an intellectual af- 
firmation. You and I have seen in our 
tumultuous times two false beliefs rule 
men not in mind alone (belief is never 

(Continued on page 47) 





The Apostles’ Creed 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth; 


And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord; Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost; Born of the Virgin Mary; 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate; Was crucified, dead, and 
buried; He descended into hell; The third day He rose again 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven; And sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; From thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church; 
The Communion of Saints; The Forgiveness of sins; The 
Resurrection of the body; And the Life everlasting. Amen. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
TOTAL CONSTITUENCY 
( estimated ) 4,500,000 
MEMBERSHIP 2,658,903 
Goal by 1958—3,000,000 
Gains 
Profession and reaffirmation 138,461 
Certificate 108,545 
Restored 15,581 
Losses 
Dismissed 91,969 
Suspended 65,551 
Deceased 27,732 
Net gain 77,335 
Largest for one year in Church’s history 
SYNODS 
37 synods are located in the United States and two in French Cam- 
eroun in Africa. As of October 4, 1955, this number will be reduced 
to 38, as the 167th General Assembly voted the merger of the Synods 
of Oklahoma and Canadian, with the new synod convention on 
this date. 
PRESBYTERIES (as of September, 1955) 
Including the following fifteen presbyteries outside continental United 
States: ten presbyteries in the Synods of Basa (3) and Cameroun (7) 
in Africa, and the Presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Chile, Alaska, 
and Yukon. 
CHURCHES 
MINISTERS 
125 more than in 1953 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 
More than double the number in 1940 
CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 69,390 
Deacons 46,628 
Trustees (estimated ) 50,000 
CHURCH-SCHOOL PUPILS AND TEACHERS 1,845,139 
Increase in church-school enrollment 160,724 
INFANT BAPTISMS 92.989 
COMMISSIONERS TO 167th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 910 
The 168th General Assembly will meet in Philadelphia in May, cele- 
brating the 250th anniversary of the founding of the first presbytery. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE USS. : 780,853 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 237,233 

CHURCH MEMBERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Protestant 57,124,142 
Roman Catholic 32,403,332 
Jewish 5,500,000 
Eastern Orthodox "3 2,024,319 
Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic 367,918 
Buddhist * 63,000 


TOTAL cits % pekaakenat 97,482,711 





FACTS 


TEACHING— | 
CONDITION OF SURVIVAL | 


We can no longer dawdle as though we had forever 


to do the job—we must now teach Christ—earnestly 


By Paul Calvin Payne 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





Statistics in higher education indicate a challenging mission: 
Presbyterian Church-related colleges 


Enrollment in Presbyterian colleges 


In a study of 33.000 business executives, it was discovered that . 


88% were college- or university-trained and that 71% of that group 
came from the small, liberal-arts colleges. 


College students in the U.S.A. stating Presbyterian preference 
This represents one out of ten college students, while only one out 
of 63 persons states a Presbyterian preference in the total popu- 
lation. 


Campuses having Presbyterian student work 
Service loans to students preparing for Church vocations 


Churches using Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
Presbyterian, U.S.A.: 5,844. 73% of all Presbyterian churches are now 
using Christian Faith and Life Curriculum. 


Churches in 44 denominations using Curriculum 
(Plus 211 churches in 24 other courtries using 6 translations into 
foreign languages.) The Curriculum is sent to all foreign mission 


fields. 


Attendance at Leadership Training Schools reached a new high: 
Attendance at 26 Synod L.T. Schools 
Attendance at 7 Regional L.T. Schools 


Camp and Conference statistics also show increases: 
Young people enrolled at Junior Camps 
Young people enrolled at Junior High Camps 
Young people enrolled at Senior High Conferences 
Young people from U.S. participating in Summer Service Projects 


Statistics of Publication Division 
Annual gross business of Publication Division 
Westminster Press titles available 
Five were religious book club selections in 1954. 


41 


26,000 


250,000 


W: HAVE been catapulted into a 
age and a different kind of a 
—principally through our own eagef 
to find more dreadful ways of ki 
each other. 

We might ultimately have split 
harnessed the atom in peacetime, 
it took the passions and fears of 
to produce billions of dollars and a¢ 
program to build the Bomb and 
our planes through the sound barrie 

All this has given us something 
didn’t bargain for and are unwillin 
accept: a new age, terrifying and 
gerous because we aren't prepare 
live in it and meet its demands. W 
getting into all kinds of trouble bee 
we are trving to contain the new 
of atomic power in old wineski 
political isolationism and _ provinci 
and the personal and national irres 
sibility of the days of the covered wai 

We are no longer able to live as 
arate, independent groups or natif 
We have maneuvered ourselves, thre 
our technical and scientific progress, 
a far more intimate relationship t 
suggested by the phrase “one we 
What we are living in is in reality 
great house, where whatever is do 
anyone in any part of the house 
consequences for .all the other a 
pants. 

We may not, in the name of nati 
sovereignty or pride, or for any of 
reason, disregard this fact. We 
very shortly decide whether this 
great house shall become a comm 

“Continued on page 
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‘The only religion that is any good is home-made religion.’ 
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FACTS 


CHANGELESS TASK 
IN CHANGING AMERICA 


Ours is a young country always exploring new frontiers. 


For the Church each new period is an age for the winning 


7 CONTINUING importance of Na- 
tional Missions rests on one simple, 
inescapable fact. If we want to make 
and keep this nation Christian, we must 
work at it all the time. Our forefathers 
established the Church in their earliest 
settlements and almost at once began a 
mission to the Indians. Their descend- 
ents in each generation sought to minis- 
ter in every settled area and among all 


By HermMann N. Morse 


our people. In a growing, changing na- 
tion this was a never-completed task. 
Each new period had its own work to 
do. People kept moving, and there were 
always more of them. New communities 
appeared; old ones grew and changed. 
People changed, too, in their wavs of 
living, in their ideas and aspirations, in 
their needs. If the Church ever ceased 
to expand, it was in danger of losing 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 





Missionaries 


U.S.A. 
Alaska 


West Indies 


Total 


Including 1,286 ordained ministers, 488 teachers, 470 community 


workers, 57 nurses, 14 doctors 


11 chaplains 


90 Sunday-school 


missionaries, 30 evangelists, 211 students in service, 10 colpor- 


teurs, 
other missionaries. 
Projects 


U.S.A 
Alaska 
West Indies 


Total 


Including 134 community centers, 


14 other itinerant missionaries, 


2 


3 radio broadcasters, 268 


homes, and a radio station. 


Languages and dialec ts spoken by Mmisspona#rics 


New churches provided aid in building during the past five years 


Other churches aided in building during the past five years 


Enrollment in 37 day schools, 14 boarding schools 


and seminaries 


Patients treated in 3 hospitals and 23 dispensaries and clinics 


Miles 


N ber of families visited 


traveled by 67 Sunday-school missionaries 


4 training schools 
.776 


66,388 
1,228,973 


48,892 


ground already won. Our fathers 
this, and we must see it. If we 

a Christian nation, the hour for deci 
and action is always right now. TF 
is what National Missions means. 
a name for the way our Church has] 
of doing what it had to do: to es 
lish itself wherever it needed to be 
equip and maintain itself; to extend 
adapt its ministry to include eve 
who for any reason was unreached 
the gospel; to render a compassion 
Christlike service to every form of 
Suppose the Church, in any age, 
shut its eyes to the new needs cre 
by growth and change? The Ch 
would have begun to wither, and 
ligion to languish. 

In the early days when settlers 
began to stream across the contin 
the missionary objective seemed 
ple. It was dramatized by the front 
cabin or the covered wagon. The 4 
of missions was apparent to the du 
mind. Men who, with Paul, believed 
“everyone who calls upon the na 
the Lord will be saved” saw e 
enough the force of the rest of 
argument: 


Men cannot call upon him in whom 
have not believed. 

They cannot believe in him of w 
they have not heard. 

They cannot hear without a preaé 

Men cannot preach unless they are 


So they sent missionaries—the len 
and breadth of the country—to pre 
the gospel, to establish and nurture 
Church, to minister in His name. 
Probably in every period there 
some who thought of this as.a once4 
all sort of job. Get the people se 
and the Church established; theres 
* (Continued on page ¥ 
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“ r eRe . . . . 
More families will change their place of residence this 
year than did so in any decade of the frontier period.” 


Will there be a church for them? 


Ucronen 15, 1955 








FACTS 


Aren’t other religions good enough? 


The command of our Lord to 


MAKE DISCIPLES 
OF ALL 


includes 


Hindus 
Buddhists 


Moslems 


By William N. Wysham 


Wi NEED we take Christianity to 
the people of the major religions of 
the world? Aren't such religions as Hin- 


Buddhism, and Islam good 
enough—at least for the nations which 


duism, 


profess them? There is a widespread 
opinion in the West, even among Chris- 
tians, that while obviously the more 
primitive peoples—animists who wor- 
ship spirits—can benefit from Christian- 
ity, the adherents of the major religions 
ire well enough off as they are. Instead 
of our continuing our efforts to convert 
them, we Christians should join them in 
a common effort to stamp out atheistic 
Communism and build a better world. 


The Fallacy of syncretism 
This upsurge of syncretism, or the 
attempt to reconcile different religions, 
is nothing new to Christianity. Syncre- 
tism was Christianity’s most insidious 
the first and it 
to be so again today—more so 


opponent in century, 

promise 

even than Communism. It is the newest 

symbol of “broad-mindedness” and “tol- 
Th 


erance i prominent novelist and 


12 








Syncretism: I|logical compromise in 
religion that leads to inconsistency 
and uncritical acceptance of con- 
flicting beliefs. 











traveler, James A. Michener, says in a 
recent issue of The Reader’s Digest that 
Islam is “a religion which in many ways 
is almost identical with Christianity.” 
The Moral Rearmament Movement wel- 
comes members from the major relig- 
ions. The world’s newest religion, Baha- 
ism, considered by Moslems to be heret- 
ical Islam, has won adherents in the 
West on the claim that it has drawn the 
best from all religions. A sort of religious 
Esperanto, it vigorously promotes syn- 
cretism. “The Parliament of Religions,” 
a syncretistic feature of the Chicago 
World’s Fair of more than sixty years 
ago, is now being revived by a group 
of Christian clergymen, including some 
Presbyterians. They advertise meetings 
in which Christians, Jews, Buddhists, 
Moslems, and Hindus meet to pray for 
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Christians in every land aff 
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peace and brotherhood. 

The famous historian, Arnold To 
bee, has gone all out for syncretism 
his monumental work, A Study of fi 
tory. Mr. Edward D. Myers outli 
this viewpoint in his summary of To 
bee’s concluding volumes as folla 
“The common destiny of the higher 
ligions (Buddhism, Christianity, Hine 
ism, and Islam) is that they should e 
go into all the world without conflieti 
with each other.” It is his hope for # 
cooperation on which he bases his 
conclusion that “the Church” can | 


ke si : enateria 
save civilization. In this connect 
p ‘ bn the 
Toynbee states his personal belief i). . 
Lei; : Lm eligion 
the four higher religions . . . were ft heir sl 


variations on a single theme, and t 
if all the four components of this he 
enly music of the spheres could 
audible simultaneously, and with eq 
clarity, to one pair of human ears, ! 
happy hearer would find himself liste 
ing, not to a discord but to a harmo 
He does not hold that Christianity 
a Cefinitive revelation of spiritual t 
concludes he is not “entitled 
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World Council of Churches, Evanston, Illinois, August, 1954. 


hat Christ is the one Hope of the world. 


all myself a Christian; I must call my- FOREIGN MISSIONS 


; Ifa Symmachan. Symmachus s confes- Constsias ts eabtch, Boned comes 36 
ion of faith—‘It is not possible to reach Cinta Damani 1.072 
he heart of so great a mystery by one Missionaries and fraternal workers 992 
oad only.’” We may listen to this paean Special term and affiliated 60 
0 syncretism from the pen of a great Field representatives and wives : 20 
Ties tated sini eel alten oak: ataeninen: In 118 years, 5,813 missionaries have gone to the field. cs 
‘ wee cogti Budget for 1955 $6,412,468 
s it true? Few Christians today would In 118 vears, $215,744,269 has been expended for the Presbyterian 
aim that there is not a great deal of world mission. 
uth in all the major non-Christian Services Maintained 
Many of these services are shared with the younger Churches, 
, ‘ -r g 
orefathers would have called “saving canoe pager anes 
ruth”? With one world rapidly taking Ordained ministers 
hape and a devastating impact of the Congregations 
Unorganized churches 
Communicant members 597.65. 
ee 2 Christian community 646.€ 
eligions stand up? Can they provide Contributions by Christian community for church work 
heir share of the moral and spiritual Educational institutions with which we are cooperating 
Universities and colleges 
Secondary schools 
ve Christians accept the easy course of — ee = ~ 
{ sence _— Christian 53,929 
Peing responsible for upholding only Non-Christian 54.410 
ne corner of the burden of “the brave Medical 
mew world,” letting the other corners Hospitals ste 46 
est on the shoulders of three other re- Dispensaries and clinics he 


igions? Or will tl ld 1 Total cases treated 538,595 
ons? Or will the world so supportec . a? . ; 
PI European refugees brought to U.S. by Presbyterian Committee on 


urely crash? (Continued on page 32) Ressttlement Servions since 1080 6.479 
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Prophets for Such a Time as This 
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“There is a desperate need . . . for the Church to have a prophetic ministry; and Sete 


the Church, first of all through her theological seminaries, must provide it.” ob 
to knc 


they « 
mind 
clean : 
has it been getting through. It is not thal aed 
we lack the courage to speak, not thal At 
we run away and say nothing. We have 
had a great deal to say. But do we sa 
the right thing? Is it the redemptiv 
Word of God we have been speaking' 
Or have we spoken it in such a way thi 
it can really be heard? These are crucial 
questions for the Church. On the right 
answers hang the future and the hope. 

I should like to suggest that right now WI 
there is desperate need, and the stage f 
set, for the Church to have a propheti Wi 
ministry; and the Church, first of al f 
through her theological seminaries, musi Wi 


By W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


— is missing. There is some- wildered by the battering of a thousand 


thing wrong. other voices, the people scarcely know 
whether they have heard the right voice 
or not; they only know, an increasing 


Robert Frost, in his play, A Masque vistic 
some 
are lo: 
caugh 
izatio 
and 1 
progr 


of Mercy, brings Jonas Dove into the 
scene as a fugitive prophet. God has number of them—increasing like a sud- 
sent him “to prophesy against the city den sickening realization mysteriously 
evil,” but he cannot make himself do it making its way through a crowd—they 
and is running away. He says: “I had know they are not sure, they have not 
the hall all hired 
bled. There I 


dained and advertised to prophesy, and 


the audience assem- heard enough, they have missed some- 


was behind the scenes or- thing. They are certain there must be 
some other word, or they have to hear it 
more plainly. There is something wrong. 

And the fact is that God has spoken. 
God has sent his Word. But between the 


full of prophec v yet could not bring my- 
self to say a word. I left light shining on 
an empty stage and fled to you.” 


And, slightly zany though he is, Jonas answer God has given in Christ and the 


Dove throws a troublesome barb into the 


world which needs it so desperately, provide it. t 
conscience of the mid-century Church. something has been wrong. We have left Perhaps we ought first to make cleat Wi 
We may not be running away from any- light shining on an empty stage. It is the | what we mean by a prop’ ct. He is ont 1 
thing, but the prophetic voice is often responsibility of the whole Church, and — who conveys God's revelation of himnsel 
missing. The audience is still assembled especially of the ministers of the Church, — to the people. He speaks the mind ane Ww. 

a world in sore need of some word from to be the voice through which God _ the will of God, the Word of God to me We 
God. Confused, restless, uncertain, be- — speiks His Word to men. But too seldom The characteri#tic phrase of the Ol | 
14 Presnytentan Litt Ocrc 








Testament prophet is “thus saith the 
Tord.” The whole Word of God in all its 
eaning for this hour must be pro- 
lain ed. 







HE CURRENT BATTLE for men’s minds 
demands prophets of the highest 
order. At various times the Church has 
had to meet a host of contenders for our 
intellects—now rationalism, now scien- 
tism, now secularism. But we face a new 
kind of struggle in this hour. The pecul- 
iarly dangerous threat today tries not so 
much to win men’s minds by reason as 
to stop them by fear. An authoritarian 
Communism has enslaved half the world, 
mocking truth, washing brains, using 
with demonic cleverness all the skills of 
mass psychology and propaganda to 
make men think what the masters want 
them to think. In response to that, a dis- 
tarbing number of men in the free world 
have been led by more reaction and 
fear into another and subtler kind of 
authoritarianism. If you do not happen 
to agree with them in everything, you 
are stamped as “pink,” or at least sus- 
picious. The result is that many have 
been made afraid to speak their minds. 
Both truth and freedom are given as 
hostages to a subtle, nameless fear. 

In such an hour prophets are needed 
who see God's truth clearly and declare 
it fearlessly. They need to be both so 
bound to life that they feel the world’s 
currents and so bound to Christ that 
they scorn the world’s threats. They need 
~ va the Word of God so well that 
they discern where it cuts through the 
mind of this hour and dare to make it cut 
clean and deep. Only that Word can save 
men’s thinking from a new and appalling 


























a darkness. 
At the same time a positivistic, acti- 
ave... tee , 
! vistic world is in almost helpless need of 
a some word from beyond the world. We 
tiv 2 é Yi . 
| are lost in a jumble of things as they are, 
"SM caught in a rapids of. gadget-filled civil- 


ization and superficial values, of bigness 
and numbers and speed and material 
8" progress, which is roaring out of control. 


When planes outsoar the spirit, 


ae flying blind, 


oe When ships outsail the dreams 
that gave them birth, 
us When towers dwarf the 
upward-reaching mind, 
ea When wealth is mightier 
me than simple worth— 


We almost hear the turning of a page, 
We almost know what every seraph 
Ne knows, 
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That somewhere on a universal stage 
A tiresome play is drawing 
to its close. 


And then we are lost. 

And we do not really want to be found. 
We fight off the suggestion that there is 
Another whose we are, and in surrender 
to whom we could find our integrity 
again. That is the mark of being. des- 
perately lost. A couple of summers ago 
a woodsman told me of joining the search 
for a hunter lost in the forest. Only a day 
had he been missing, but the experience 
of being lost had so deranged him that 
when the searchers came upon him, he 
fought like a wild animal to keep them 
off and finally had to be subdued and 
taken by force. We have not really 
wanted to be found, have not wanted to 
change the course of things as they are. 


Ir SUCH AN HOUR we need voices 

through whom the claims of God will 
be heard. We need ministers so trained 
and so able to hear the Word of God 
that they can break the hold of nameless 
things and pointless action and lift men’s 
eyes to an overarching purpose. We need 
a Church through which somehow men 
will again hear God saying, “I have called 
thee by thy name; thou art mine.” 

Moreover, an awakened laity needs 
prophetic leaders. One of the most hope- 
ful signs on the horizon today is what 
someone has called the revolt of the lay- 
men. There are evidences of a new in- 
terest in religion: larger numbers in 
churches, laymen doing some first-rate 
theological thinking, vitality and vigor 
in the men’s and women’s and youth 
organizations of the Church. 

But we run the risk of mistaking en- 
thusiasm for obedience. Activity in the 
Church does not necessarily mean alert- 
ness to the mind of God for this hour in 
our world. 

What we need now are well-trained 
leaders in order to become a prophetic 
Church. You may have noticed that we 
have been using the phrases “prophetic 
ministry” and “prophetic Church” almost 
interchangeably. It has been deliberate. 
Preachers who are prophets are not 
enough. There is no such thing apart 
from the Church. The instrument of 
God's redemptive Word in the world to- 
day is the whole’ Church. And no or- 
dained ministry is sufficient for this hour 
which is not able to lead the Church as 
a whole into its saving function in the 
society. Richard Niebuhr and the staff of 
Theological Education in America have 
been distinguishing between a “profes- 





sional ministry” and a “Church ministry,” 
between men functioning in a profes- 
sional capacity serving God and their 
neighbors as individuals, and on the 
other hand men who will be trainers, 
builders, and leaders of a ministering 
community. 

The New Testament knows no such 
concept at that of “laymen.” Every Chris- 
tian is a minister, and Christians are 
bound together in a ministering com- 
munity. Dr. John A. Mackay has pointed 
out that the right reading of the Greek 
in the familiar Ephesians passage says 
that prophets, evangelists, preachers 
have been given to equip the saints for 
the work of ministering. God give us 
prophets who will be not only single 
voices crying in the wilderness but build- 
ers of a prophetic Church. 

And then the very nature of our Re- 
formed faith requires a prophetic min- 
istry. Ours is essentially a theology of 
the Word of God. We have our life be- 
cause God has spoken. But that means 
that first of all the Word must be heard. 
And in order to be heard, it has to be 
proclaimed. And this is the role of the 
prophet. This it is for which the world 
is waiting. This it is for lack of which the 
world is dying. This it is without which 
there is no hope. 


B” if there is to be a prophetic min- 
istry today, the Church must pro- 
vide it. Do you object that only God can 
make a prophet? Certainly we can never 
dream them up alone. But God has never 
made one yet without the help of a 
father and a mother and a lot of other 
human agencies. And the Church is the 
normal means of his providing a proph- 
etic ministry. It is the task of the whole 
Church with him. 

First of all we have to provide men. 
Recently more and better men have been 
entering the seminaries than ever before, 
but we still need to improve the flow of 
candidates for the ministry. For this hour 
nothing less than the best men in the 
whole Christian family will do for the 
job. There is need of our local churches 
and presbyteries screening more care- 
fully the young men who present them- 
selves for training. 

For the other side of the coin you may 
have seen the recent statement by the 
executive director of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Theological Fellowship Pro- 
gram that there are a number of factors 
keeping good men out of the ministry. 
Some of those factors can be grouped as 
misinformation, but they are neverthe- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FACTS 


FOR FREEDOM 
FROM NEED 


By John Park Lee 


The Board of Pensions seeks to provide for ministers and their wives in retirement, administers an 


insurance program for employees 


ND THAT You may be free from world- 

ly cares and avocations. .. .” Thus 
a congregation speaks to a minister when 
he is called. So the Presbyterian Church 
speaks to all who serve it, to their wives 
and to their children, through the Board 
of Pensions. 

Human performance falls 
short of human pretensions. Few con- 
gregations can free completely their 
minister from The 
Church itself has never been able to 
give its ministers, missionaries, and other 


usually 


“worldly cares.” 


workers as much security as is needed. 

Yet from its earliest days as the first 
organized Church in the American col- 
onies, our Church has been trying to 
provide adequate protection against the 
hazards and tribulations of sickness, old 
age, and death. When the first synod 
was set up in 1717, its members estab- 
lished a “Fund for Pious Uses”—benev- 
olences, we would call it today—from 
which grants were to be paid to minis- 
ters on retirement. 

From this small beginning, a fund of 
a few shillings and pounds, has come the 
1955 Board of Pensions, administering 
nearly $83,000,000—the largest Church 
pension fund in the world. 

Most Presbyterians know there is a 
pension for their minister. But the Board 
of Pensions spends as much, or more, 
time on welfare work as it does adminis- 
tering pensions. 


About one eighth of the retired min- 

isters and widows of ministers are in 

urgent need of financial assistance. 
Three years ago a preliminary sur- 
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vey conducted by the Board among all 
its retired people revealed that approxi- 
mately 7 per cent were in need of the 
necessities of life. Alarmed by this dis- 
turbing figure, the Board prepared a 
more careful questionnaire, which was 
handled by the presbyteries on the basis 
of personal interviews. This revealed the 
situation to be even more disturbing; 12 
per cent were found to be in need of 
immediate financial assistance. 

The Board advised the General As- 
sembly of this situation, and General 
Assembly empowered it to make sup- 
plementary grants to those whose pen- 
sions were inadequate and to provide all 
types of emergency relief where needed. 
This the Board is now doing. The 
Church was urged to step up its giving 
to the benevolence program this year 
so that in 1956 the large sum of $600,- 
000 might be made available to the 
Board to provide a more permanent 
basis for increased pensions and supple- 
mental assistance. 

As the pension plan matures, as men 
contribute to it longer, the average pen- 
sion paid to men on retirement will 
naturally rise. It is estimated that by 
1965 the average annual pension will 
be close to $2,000 for ministers and 
$1,000 for their widows. At present, the 
average pension paid to ministers retir- 
ing during 1954 was $813.98, and for 
widows the average pension initiated 
during the year was $368.27. It is ob- 
viously impossible for men and women 
without other financial sources to live on 
such sums. 

In order to obtain a supplemental 
grant for a pensioner, the approval of 


of the Church, and supervises many institutions that alleviate human need 


the presbytery is necessary, and presby- 
tery is required, when it is financially 
possible, to contribute half the money. 
Many of the presbyteries have set up 
programs of raising funds to be used 
for this purpose and on the whole have 
done a magnificent job in matching the 
amounts which the Board makes avail- 
able. Some of the presbyteries with ex- 
tremely limited means, and others which 
have a disproportionate number of re- 
tired men resident therein, are not ex- 
pected to provide the full amount. In 
every instance to date, however, the 
presbytery has been able to pay some- 
thing. The money the Board puts up 
comes from general benevolences ap- 
propriated to it by the Church. In 1955 
the amount given is $150,000. 


The Pension Board can meet other emer- 
gency situations. 

The Welfare Fund is not limited sim- 
ply to supplementing pensions. It pro- 
vides immediate, flexible assistance 
wherever funds may be needed by a 
minister or his family. A minister’s wife, 
for example, may require extensive 
surgery and a long period of conva- 
lescence. The cost not covered either 
by Blue Cross or Blue Shield or by 
other forms of health insurance may 
wipe out the minister’s savings. His 
church may rally to his help, and still 
the bills remain unpaid. In such a situa- 
tion, where the minister is in active 
service, the Board will contribute one 
third of the amount needed, with pres- 
bytery and the local church contribut- 
ing two thirds. . 
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Other kinds of unforeseen hazards 
which cannot possibly be covered by 
any type of insurance program can be 
met through the Welfare Fund. During 
1954 the Board paid out $121,814 to 
supplement pensions and to meet emer- 


gencies 


The Board provides life insurance for 
ministers. 

As a result of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Board of Pensions and ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, the 
Pension Plan is also a life-insurance pro- 
gam. The wife of a minister who dies 
while in active service will receive his 
salary for nine months following his 
death, subject to a maximum of $3,750. 
The widow of a retired minister will re- 
ceive, at his death, $300. Seventy-eight 
such claims were paid in 1954. 


Educational benefits for children are 
provided. 

At the same time that the Church 
provided the life-insurance feature men- 
tioned above, it also provided that $300 
a year be made available to children to 
permit them to carry on advanced edu- 
cation after their father’s death. 


The Pension Plan covers disability. 

Ministers, like all other workers, are 
subject to occupational hazards which 
may make it impossible for them to con- 
tinue to earn a living. A minister may 
have a severe accident which may han- 
dicap him to such a degree that he can- 
not carry on in the active pastorate. 
The Board covers this situation in two 
ways. If the individual is totally and 
permanently disabled, it will pay him 
a disability of $600 a year with a sup- 
plement of $400 a year until he is sixty- 
five, and thereafter pay him the pension 
he has accumulated, or the regular dis- 
ability pension of $600, whichever is 
higher. The Board will also give him 
a paid-up insurance policy so that if he 
dies during the period of disability, his 
widow will receive the life-insurance 
benefits in the same manner as if he had 
been in the active ministry. 


The Pension Board provides for those 
who were ineligible for the Service Pen- 
sion Plan. 

Such is American longevity that there 
are today 342 men and women—ineligi- 
ble for benefits under the Pension Plan 
when it opened in 1927—who need as- 
sistance. For these people the Board 
provides relief grants which amount to 
4 maximum of $600 for ministers and 
$300 for widows. If these amounts are 
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inadequate, the Board may decide, with 
the support of the presbytery, to make 
available additional grants from the 
Welfare Fund. 


The Board has homes for the retired. 

Most people know vaguely that there 
are homes for older people under Pres- 
byterian auspices, but they are not 
aware that the Board of Pensions has 
four homes for the care of retired 
ministers, their wives or widows. These, 
located in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana, can provide care 
for approximately eighty aged people in 
good health. 


The Board of Pensions provides nursing 
care for its retired: ministers. 
Impressed with the growing needs of 
care for the chronically ill and handi- 
capped, the Board opened a hospital ad- 
dition to its home for the well-aged in 
Newburgh, Indiana, two years ago. This 
small geriatrics institution is a forerun- 


ner of others which the Board may be 
constructing in the future; it provided 
an immediate answer for the needs of 
those who must have nursing care and 
for whom it cannot be provided in their 
own communities or in other homes. 

The cost of nursing care in most com- 
munities is rather high—far beyond the 
financial means of most retired men. 
There is also the problem of what the 
well spouse does when the other one 
becomes chronically ill. Fortunately, by 
establishing its hospital in Newburgh, 
the Board can, for example, place the 
ill minister in its hospital and provide a 
home for his wife where she can be near 
him in the Newburgh home itself. The 
Board has made similar arrangements 
with St. Barnabas’s Hospital in New York 
and with the John C. Lincoln Hos- 
pital of Desert Mission, in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


The Board has been given responsibility 
(Continued on page 31) 





YOUTHFUL 
MATURITY 


The Challenge of Christian Living 


N™ SPRING the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America will be 250 years old. Although this is not 
a particularly remarkable age as far as Churches go, it is a 
major birthday for the Church as an American institution. 
In our short national history, the 250th anniversary is a 
significant marker that few groups have yet reached. 

In the next few months, when the full import of this 
anniversary reaches the minds of Presbyterians and other 
interested Americans, a time of assessment will begin. His- 
torians will present their findings between cloth (or maybe 
leather) covers. Historians will extoll the virtues of the 
Presbyterians who fought in a successful revolution and 
helped bring representative government to a fabulous new 
empire. Young whippersnappers will wonder why the 
Church which apparently came to America “fustest with the 
mostest” has only some 2,800,000 communicants today in 
the m-dst of some 90,000,000 belonging to other Churches. 
And others will merely yawn and turn on TV for the 
$640,000 Question. 

As Hermann Morse reminds us, ours is a changeless task 
in a changing America. Our Church is a living, moving 
organism. Every day a different problem springs up, a dif- 
ferent question is resolved. The need for assessment is 
constant and oe in our multifaceted age. And every 
fall, before Every-Member-Canvass time, when the men and 
women of the Church make their plans for the Church's 
coming year, the need for evaluation and understanding is 
particularly essential. 

What is the Church? What is it doing? Where is it going? 
Many of the answers to these questions are being given in 
this issue by the people who best know the facts. That 
brings us to the next step: How are we going to get where 
we want to go? 


The Presbyterian Church will soon be 250. Measured iy 
terms of religious history, this is but a beginning of veary 
the Church is a vigorous youth, growing out of its clothe 
and touching all with its sincerity, enthusiasm, and de 
sire to learn. 

But at the same time the Presbyterian Church is one of 
America’s oldest and most honored institutions. In Americas 
history the Church is a seasoned veteran, known every. 
where for its preaching, teaching, and love of freedom. in 
the past decade it has developed the first modern chure 
school curriculum, raised more than thirty millions to help 
the victims of hot and cold wars, pioneered in overseas ang 
industrial work and Church journalism, and started th 
greatest domestic expansion program in Protestant history, 
among other accomplishments. And, most important to the 
problem of getting where we want to go, it has begun t 
revolutionize its methods of obtaining support for its world 
wide program. 


HIS REVOLUTION is based not on some newly minted 

formula but on the basic Biblical principle that the 
world and all that is in it belong to God. And that what ay 
individual Christian—or a family of Christians gathered iy 
a congregation—gives to the Lord’s work cannot be deter 
mined by percentages, formulae, quotas, or budgets. 
determining factor is love of God and our risen Lord. This 
is the challenge of Christian living—the challenge that th 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has now seized with the ew 
thusiasm of the young Church and with the wisdom of the 
mature Church. 

Even for a revolution of the spirit, one must have plans 
First came the ideas of Planned Education and Self-Al 
tion. The Church agreed that its members should have th 
most complete information ever offered any churchg 
about its world-wide benevolence program. Then it startled 
some .of its fellow communions by throwing awav th 
adopted budget and suggesting to congregations that the 
set their own budgets on the basis of fifty cents to othe 
for every dollar used for their own local purposes. 

In 1953, the Church took a further, even more importa 
move in its stewardship revolution. It decided to dispens 
with the budget philosophy of giving. Instead of saying 
“All right, members, here is what it’s going to cost,” th 
Church said, “Here, to the best of our ability, is what 
need and should do next vear.” The need was the basi 
benevolence program of the Church. The should becamé 
*‘n 1954 the Priorities and in the current year and next veat 
che new Advance Program. It was up to the individuals and 
the congregations to study the programs and give freely a 
the Lord moved them. 


H™ is the revolution progressing? In 1954, the peopl 
of the Church gave more support than ever before t 
the benevolence program. So far in 1955, there is hope 
evidence that this trend is continuing strongly (see New 
Oct. 1). 

In a month—November 13, to be exact—most Presby 
terians will be asked to consider the world-wide work ¢ 
their Church in 1956 and their support of it. The total est 
mated cost of the program is $19,150,000, or $1,150,00 
more than in 1955. This includes $14,650,000 of basic pre 
gram and $4,500,000, mostly for capital needs, in the A¢ 
vance Program. There will be no special capital-funds dri 
as previously na ee because these pressing capital need 
are being placed in the Advance Program. 

Will Presbyterians support this 1956 program? Judging 
from their ability as pioneers since 1706, they can mak 
their 250th birthday one to remember through the Challeng 
of Christian Living. ‘ 
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FACT 3 
1: Basic Program for 1956 
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2: Advance Program for 1956 


The receipts beyond $14,650,000 will be apportioned between advance capital needs and 
program needs until $19,150,000 have been received. The specific items are: 







1. Capital Needs 
EE OO IE Pe BIO ET Te TE Ee ae $1,500,000 
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. Program Needs 
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3. After $19,150,000 have been subscribed by the churches, additional amounts 
° will be allocated upon recommendation of the General Council in relation to 
current studies of the Long Range Planning Committee. 
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FACTS ROLL CALL 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF The World Council of Churches was 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS constituted at Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948. 
Membership an 541,980 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Organizations 7,535 Constituent communions 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN Churches in constituent communions 
Membership 400,000 Membership of constituent communions 
Chapters 2,237 Number of pastors having charges 

PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE The National Council was established at 
Number of orders handled 117,995 Cleveland, Ohio, on November 29, 1950. 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE SALES OF REVISED STANDARD 
Every-Home-Plan churches (as of October 1) 5, VERSION, HOLY BIBLE 
Total paid subscriptions (as of October 1) 73,511 New Testament (published, 1947) 

CHAPLAINS (on active duty during 1954) Illustrated edition 221,000 
Army i BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION OF N.C&. 
Navy Radio and TV programs 500 
Air Force Religious leaders trained 1,65) 
Veteran’s Administration 23 synods and 125 presbyteries 

have broadcasting committees. 
Total AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
On duty overseas ; Volumes of Holy Scriptures distributed 

WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES in the past 139 vears 455,000.00 
Member Churches (denominations ) 162 Languages and dialects in which 
Number of countries 47 Scriptures have been translated 1 084 
Number of member Churches All statistics in this issue are as of 

(denominations in the U.S.A.) 31 December 31, 1954, unless otherwise stated. 





STATISTICS OF GIVING 


CURRENT RECEIPTS Per Canita 
Congregational receipts $91,280,226 $35.49 
Special receipts $39,825,940 $15.48 Pi 
G.A., synod, and presbytery 

per capita apportionment $ 1,407,961 
Total Current Receipts F ..$132,514,127 

BENEVOLENCES 
Congregations $12,920,874 
Sunday church-schools $ 234,102 \\ 
Youth Budget $ 509,605 tro 

Total G.A. Benevolences from congregations $13,664,581 5. is 
Women’s Organizations $ 3,383,537 
Building Funds paid up in 1954 $ 2,670,418 ms 
From individuals $ 363,818 

SPECIAL OFFERINGS A 
One Great Hour of Sharing $ 1,104,392 
Share Our Surplus $ 15,280 
Offering for Service Men $ 175,053 for 

Total , : $ fas 

Total Benevolences to al] G.A. causes shi 
Total Benevolences including on 
presbytery and synod causes $ 4,884,549 it 
Total Benevolences $ 26,261,628 $10.21 | 

Grand Total $61.74 Btw 

Increase over 1953 $17,478,241 ha 

NATIONAL BUILDING FUNDS CAMPAIGN ha 
Goal $12,000,000 ha 
Pledges as of October, 1955 $11,800,000 k the 
Paid up as of October, 1955 $ 9,400,000 = 

YOUTH STEWARDSHIP sig 
Youth Budget Churches s. , Mi 
93 additional churches in 1954 f 

- : " ° ‘OL 
Friendship Frontiers , 
Claims staked hie 9,387 5 
Projects z 50 ata 
SS I incctsiecicatereinacos $203,901.98 - 

By “stakin: claims” in Friendship Fronticrs, groups of young people support Christian Education, National Missions, Foreign Missions, Pensions, theological wi 

seminaries, of a specific project which is a responsibility of one of the Boards ck 
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The session of the Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Detroit, meets to adopt stewardship goal some had termed “impossible.” 


FACTS 


VENTURE IN FAITH 


Progress report of one congregation that voted a 300 per-cent rise in benevolence giving 


HAT HAS happened in the Highland 

Park Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit could happen anywhere. Our church 
is located in the heart of a large city 
populated with people always on the 
move, Our people are like the Artinians, 
Joneses, MacPhersons, Zinzilletas every- 
where—middle-class Americans. 

As for the size of our congregation, 
for the last six years we have had to run 
fast in order to stand still. Our member- 
ship in 1949 was 1,258; today 1,080 are 
on the rolls. Yet there is a story here, and 
it is not a story of failure. 

As one of our young elders (age 
twenty-seven) put it, “Spiritually things 
have been happening in our church that 
had never before been imagined. We 
have sent thirteen young people out to 
the mission fields, from Africa to Arizona, 
for short-term work experiences. One has 
signed up with the Board of Foreign 
Missions for life. We have one girl and 
four men preparing for life-time careers 
in the Church, and another Army man 
waiting. Our church family has been 
awakened to the spiritual needs of others 
with the result that we have taken a 
closer look at our own spiritual needs.” 

Six years ago the program of the 
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By Robert C. Young 


church was $35,000, of which $7,000 
went to benevolences. Each December 
for the next three years, our congrega- 
tion’s Christmas gift from the pastor was 
a plea for funds to make up our self- 
allocated benevolence quota. By 1953, 
along with the cost of living, our pro- 
gram had risen to $52,000—$14,000 of 
which went to benevolences, A gain, yes. 
Yet there was no kick in it. It was always 
such a struggle—the preacher pushing, 
prodding, plugging along. The congrega- 
tion, more or less dutifully plodding 
faithfully, taking little comfort and even 


“What has happened in the Highland 
Park Church could happen anywhere.” 


less interest in the new and often heard 
word stewardship. 

At a Sunday-morning breakfast meet- 
ing of the joint boards in the autumn of 
1953, the benevolence giving was dis- 
cussed. A sub-committee of the session 
presented a majority and minority re- 
port. A $7,000 increase to benevolences 
was recommended. During the period 
of heated discussion, the old pattern of 
giving lumped heavily in the minds of 
many officers. Memories had lingered 
on, reminding the more experienced ones 
of the unhappy task they had been given 
annually to make the rounds for dona- 
tions to meet salaries, et cetera—those 
faithful few themselves being among the 
first to feel the touch. 

Trustees were painfully aware of the 
sneaky practice of using session-desig- 
nated benevolence funds for payment of 
urgent and overdue utility bills, hope- 
fully planning to pay up in December 
when the year-end giving perked up. 

Supporters of the increase laid before 
the boards spectacular figures. Accord- 
ing to a survey of family income for the 
Detroit area, our congregation, by tith- 
ing, should be reaching toward a $300,- 
000 annual program—yet in the grip of 
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human nature and good business, a jump 
from $52,000 to $59,000, appeared an 
impossible mountain to scale. The reso- 
lution for the increase was voted down, 
The practical picture in the minds of 
men and the heavenly vision were still 
far, far apart. But defeats are often more 
vividly remembered than victories. As 
we entered 1954, many in our church 
were uneasy about our program. One 
passage of Scripture seemed to be almost 
a reproach: That year we talked big and 
believed little of the truth in the Word 
of God, “I will fill this house with splen- 
dor... the silver is mine, and the gold 
is mine... the latter splendor of this 
house shall be greater than the former 

. and in this place I will give prosper- 
ity.” 

1954 was a vear for a long, hard look 
at ourselves as. Christian stewards—in 
retrospect it appears that the white light 
of the gospel quietly broke through and 
showed us some things we should have 
seen a long time before. By the time the 
summer months had slipped by, it be- 
came apparent the Holy Spirit had been 
fashioning the hearts of Highland Park 
Presbyterians for a much greater min- 
istry to human need and a higher fidelity 
to God. 

During the summer the wise words of 
William Carey walked up out of the past 
and became our marching orders, pound- 
ing home the magnificent formula for 
going forward on faith: 


a 


Expect great things from God. 
Attempt great things for God. 

Six members of the stewardship com- 
mittee of the session met on August 29 
to consider three questions: 

1. What can we expect from God? 

2. What shall we attempt for God? 

3. How will we do it? 

That was dynamite. Three weeks later, 
on September 20, by a unanimous vote, 
“The trustees, 
recommended to the congregation that 


session, and deacons 
every undesignated dollar received in 
1955 be divided—half for a ministry to 
others, half for ourselves.” 

Amazingly, the same men who a year 
before had voted down a $7,000 increase 
were willing, nay anxious, to shoot for 
an increase of $31,282. We had aband- 
oned man’s way and were ready to try 
God's. 

On the heels of our decision to adopt 
a 50/50 program, with our old stumbling 
blocks of indifference, caution, and dis- 
couragement blasted sky-high, the devil 
quickly laid seige with different weap- 
ons. During the nine weeks from July to 
September, we made 212 changes in our 
roll. It was pointed out that many who 
had moved away included some of the 
church's most faithful supporters. 

The boards were hit. A combination 
of causes—illness, calls to the armed 
forces, out-of-town transfers—robbed us 
of vital leadership. Men and women who 
had always been available were no longer 


Highland Park young people plan summer service projects which are to scatter them 
from New Mexico to Sweden. Second from left is pastor, Rev. Robert C. Young. 
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there to be counted upon. Then g 
church staff of six suddenly dwindled 
three with the assistant secretary mo 
ing out of town, the minister of Christig 
education resigning to take another joh 
and our organist-director answering 
long-awaited call from the Board , 
Foreign Missions. 

But the steam was up, and there 
no stopping. The church officers we 
convinced of the rightness of the 50/5 
plan. Now how to communicate this om 
viction to the congregation? 

We never expected it to be easy, b 
somehow it was, We began in Septembe 
with our regular series of four Fami 
Night Suppers devoted to the theme. 
“Our Stewardship of Time, Talen 
Treasure, and Total Life”—using speak 
ers, discussion, a movie, and a mission 
ary. 

In October a series of four info 
tive inserts on tithing were mailed, along 
with the weekly church bulletin, T 
Highlighter. The proposed $85,560- 
split down the middle, half for other 
half for ourselves, was printed on thé 
reverse side of every insert. 

Laymen’s Sunday was devoted to t 
theme “Commitment of the Total Life: 

On November 2 and 3, the officer 
spent twenty-four hours together, not d 
a far-off retreat lodge, but in Nationd 
Missions’ Dodge Community House ia 
the heart of Detroit's area of greated 
need. The information and inspiration d 
the retreat was carried by the officen 
into eighteen simultaneous cottage meet 
ings the following Friday night. A sur 
prising thing about the cottage meeting 
was the absence of discouragement, even 
though out of the average parish group 
of sixty-one souls perhaps only three 
four attended. Leaders were calling me 
until after midnight to report what 4 
“terrific experience it has been.” 

Where stewardship and money ané 
tithing had been dirty words in some 
circles, these cottage meetings started 
with a discussion of the “Present Pro 
gram of the Presbyterian Church,” “The 
Present Problems and Proposed Sol 
tion,” and ended on the certain convic 
tion that better stewardship, more money 
provided through the tithe, was the only 
way to finance the work of the Kingdom. 

From the the cottage meetings came 
forth eighty volunteers to deliver boxes 
of envelopes to each communicant men 
ber. They were commissioned, envelopes 
in hand, during the service of worship o# 
Sunday morning, November 14th. They 
delivered the envelopes that afternoon, 
They weren't asked to tell the story d 

{Continued on page 42) 
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this con Initial steps to make available a five- 
1 and-a-half-million-dollar fund to meet 

urgent new church needs were taken 

@SY, DU last month by the Board of National 

ptembell Missions. The fund will be financed pri- 

Famili marily by commercial loans and under- 

theme written by capital funds expected to be 

TalenfM included in the General Assembly be- 





nevolence budgets in the next ten years. 

In announcing the program, Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse, general secretary of 
the Mission Board, noted that it would 
provide funds for carefully selected, 
strategic new churches for which there 
are no other resources in sight. Money 
spent for new church development, Dr. 
Morse said, adds directly to the assets 
of the Church. “Taking everything into 
account,” he stated, “borrowing the 
money seems a justified and calculated 
risk. We have something we indeed 
cannot afford not to act on.” 

The goal for new Presbyterian 
churches in the next three years is one 
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ational hundred a year. During the past five 
use ill years the denomination averaged sixty- 
reated—™ two new churches per year. 
tiono The $5,500,000 fund is in addition 
yfiicenfe to almost $6,500,000 already raised by 
. meet the Building Funds Campaign. Before 
A sur the drive closed, however, surveys 
./ showed an additional $5,500,000 or 
-etings or et tl er 
- every more was needed to meet the demanc 
‘ for new churches by 1957. 
Sroup In one survey made by seventy-nine 
ree O@ Presbyterian field representatives, it was 
1g MM found that a minimum of 204 churches 
hat aff were needed by 1957; and a National 
Association of Manufacturers’ survey 
y and group reported a yearly average of 





5,250 new churches necessary to keep 
pace with the nation’s growing popu- 
lation and changing communities. Esti- 
mates, based on the present member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
indicate that the denomination’s share 
in these new churches is well over a 
hundred a year. 
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Church Unity: 
The Long Road 


One of America’s leading mission of- 
ficials had some blunt words to say last 
month about the progress of unity 
negotiations among U.S. Churches. But 
at the same time, there were some en- 













On, : H P F : 
wa couraging indications that the cause is 
y @® not hopeless. 

42) Protestant Churches “desperately 
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need a few ecumenical successes,” Con- 
gregational Christian leader Dr. Truman 
B. Douglass, Home Missions Board vice- 
president, said in an article in Advance, 
the Church’s official journal. 

He pointed to the recent failures of 
Episcopal-Presbyterian U.S.A. negotia- 
tions (1947), and U.S.A., U.S., and 
United Presbyterian efforts which were 
postponed this year by vote of the U.S. 
Church. “In some quarters,” he said, 
“there is a dismal sense that American 
Protestantism is impotent to alter what it 
repeatedly acknowledges as wrong... . 

“Our denominational system has con- 
siderable relationship to the past, very 
little to the present, and none whatever 
to the future,” he added. “In order to 
justify their present existence, denomi- 
nations feel obligated to keep alive the 
pretense that the ancient quarrels which 
first brought them into being have never 
subsided. Small wonder the world never 
dreams that the Church might impart 
to it the secret of community when the 
Church is so obviously not itself a com- 





munity, visibly united and reconciled.” 

Dr. Douglass’s plea for unity was con- 
tained in an explanation of the forth- 
coming merger of his Church and the 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
scheduled to take place in June of 1957. 
This major step will create the United 
Church of Christ with more -than 
2,000,000 communicant members. 

In addition, the U.S.A. and United 
Presbyterian Churches—the two that 
voted for union this year—are now con- 
sidering the idea of a two-way merger. 
And last month a joint union commit- 
tee representing four Lutheran Churches 
tentatively agreed to recommend that 
their merged denominations be called 
the American Lutheran Church. This 
new Church, which may be established 
early in 1959 or 1960, is also expected 
to have a membership of more than 
2,000,000. And it seemed apparent that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church would 
resume unity discussions with the Pres- 
byterians and Methodists and talk with 
other church bodies. 





Jesus Christ our Lord. 





Prayer for Our President 


O Lorp Jesus Curist, Thou great Physician: Look with Thy gracious 
favor upon this Thy servant, our President; give wisdom and discretion 
to those who minister to him in his sickness; bless all the means used 
for his recovery; stretch forth Thy hand, and, according to Thy will, 
restore him to health and strength, that he may live to praise Thee 
for Thy goodness and Thy grace; to the glory of Thy holy name. AMEN 


Prayer for Our Country 


A.micuty Gop, who hast given us this good land for our heritage: We 
humbly beseech Thee that we may always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Save us from 
violence, discord, and confusion; from pride and arrogancy; and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties, and fashion into one happy 
people the multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. Endue with the spirit of wisdom those to whom in Thy name 
we entrust the authority of government, that there may be justice 
and peace at home, and that, through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations of the earth. In the time 
of prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of 
trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all which we ask through 


Adapted from the Book of Common Worship. 


AMEN 
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WB AFTER PERON-The great majority of 
Argentina's almost half a million Protestants were 
undoubtedly glad to see the dictator deposed. 
But their situation as a minority faith in a so- 
called “strong” Roman Catholic land may be- 
come even less favorable under the new regime. 
The main reason for this surmise is the apparently 
glowing friendship between the Roman hierarchy 
and the new regime, and the fact that General 
Lonardi seems prepared to give the Roman 
Church more concessions than ever before. Ar- 
gentina’s. new president has publicly promised 
respect and liberty for all faiths, but Latin 
American Protestants remember with sadness 
the hopes they held when General Rojas Pinilla 
took over in Colombia. General Rojas today is a 
dictator. General Lonardi and his government 
will be given support by Argentine Protestants, 
but his actions in the field of religious liberty 
will be closely watched. ® One of the sidelights 
of the revolt is that an Argentine Methodist 
church is now able to get rid of a name it had 
forced upon it a couple years ago. The old name 
was Eva Peron Methodist Church. After Eva's 
death, her husband had declared that everything 
in the town had to be named after her. 





Wi SUBSTITUTE SABBATH? Churchgoing 
in 1970 may be even more different from what 
we can imagine. By then, many churches may be 
doing most of their church-school work in the 
home via intracommunity television. And _ re- 
cently, a Unitarian minister from Pittsburgh, Ir- 





ving R. Murray, predicted that increasing use of - 


automation may force the nation’s churches to 
put their major emphasis on Thursday night 
rather than Sunday morning, come 1970. This 
change, says Mr. Murray, might be necessary to 
“hold the interest of members enjoying a thirty- 
hour week.” He added that members of the 1970 
congregation could very well be flying home via 
jet airliner from Hawaii or Europe on Sundays. 
“The church of tomorrow may put its major em- 
phasis on a Thursday-night service to help its 
people orient themselves for their week end and 
to be sure that they use it for their soul’s good. 
... It is... arrogant of churches,” opines Mr. 
Murray, “to assume they have the right to im- 
pose the village .. . type of Sabbath . . . upon 
modern, urban, industrial people. Intelligent 


churchmen will begin today to prepare for to- 
morrow’s three-day week end.” 


MB STAND IN THE STANDS-While Ameri- 
cans were contemplating the Major League pen- 
nant race finishes and anticipating the World 
Series last month, South Africans (and many 
Britons) were arguing about the British Lions 
and the Young Springboks. Both the Lions and 
Springboks are Rugby teams. The British team 
was touring South Africa when the announce- 
ment came that only whites would be allowed to 
watch the important Lion-Springbok match (the 
springbok is a South African gazelle, but colloq- 
uially, the word is used like Aussie, Yank, or 
Tommy ). When this news reached London, there 
was a great outcry. But as an African paper 
pointed out, “The ban is harsh and ill-considered, 
but London newspaper critics who condemned 
it apparently knew only half. . . . It has been no- 
ticeable for several years that any visiting team, 
wherever it comes from, has had vehement sup- 
port from the non-European [i.e., colored] stands 
against its South African opponents... . ” 





eS FOCUS-—Many Protestant leaders are still 
privately concerned about the over-all effect of 
the Hennings committee hearings about the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. The committee 
has sent opinion questionnaires to those who have 
requested them. Although the committee asserts 
it will not be influenced by the numbers of similar 
answers, it has apparently already made some 
plans to tabulate them on that basis. Thus the 
committee’s conclusions might reflect the effects 
of an organized campaign based on sectarian be- 
liefs. The committee members may also be 
flooded by questionnaire answers from people 
with extreme biases—answers which should be 
labeled “crackpot” and thrown in the nearest 
wastebasket. 

® One of the most serious problems today in 
Protestantism is the shortage of trained Negro 
ministers in all denominations. Dr. E. Luther 
Cunningham, theological education chairman for 
the world’s largest Negro Church—the National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc.—stated recently 
that only 100 Negro ministers afe being gradu- 
ated from seminaries annually, even though al- 
most 900 are needed to fill the needs of all 
denominations. 
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stated Clerk Appears 
at Rights Hearing 


A Senate subcommittee on constitu- 
ional rights last month set the stage for 
ll-dress investigation on the subject 
with a hearing on Constitution Day. 

At last month’s hearings, twelve 
meakers representing a variety of pro- 
essions were invited to tell the sub- 
ommittee and its chairman, Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), what 
ey thought should be done to protect 
nd strengthen American constitutional 
liberties. 

The speakers were practically unan- 
mous in their agreement that rights 
saranteed by the Constitution are be- 
ng abused, in some cases by Congress 
tself and by federal agencies. Dr. Eu- 
yene Carson Blake, Presbyterian Stated 
erk and National Council of Churches 
president, cited the House Un-American 
ctivities Committee for frequent in- 
ingement of individual rights. “Al- 
hough I do not presume to assess the 
alue of this committee in the develop- 
ment of information needed by Con- 
press for legislation against subversive 
hreats to our country,” he said, “I am 
ompelled to say that many of the side- 
ffects of this committee’s activities have 
aused most Churches grave concern.” 
mong “abuses” by the executive branch 
bf the government, said Dr. Blake, are 
the extraordinary power exercised by 

he Attorney General in establishing a 
ist of subversive organizations, the con- 
rol by a bureau of the issuance of pass- 
borts to free citizens, and the injustice 
uffered by many loyal Americans 
hrough inadequately safeguarded se- 

ity procedures.” 

Turning to the judicial branch, he 
aid the nation’s Churches “have confi- 
fence the Supreme Court will continue 
jo interpret the Constitution in such a 
fay as to protect the religious liberty 
pf even unpopular and splinter minor- 
ties.” But, Dr. Blake added, “we must 
mfess to a fear” that it may tend to 
change this from a. nation under God 
0 a completely secular state in which 
he law is interpreted as creating a gulf 
etween religion and government—some- 
hing which never was intended to 
xist.” 

However, he said, most Americans 
rould “prefer this error” rather than 
the contrary one which would allow the 
ptate anc its instruments to be used by 
thurches for their ecclesiastical pur- 
SES, 





















































“In education, for example,” the Prot- 
stant leader said, “American Christians 
pelieve in the primary responsibility of 
arents for the religious education of 
heir own children. They believe in the 
ight of Churches or private individuals 
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@ Rug Dedication. Mrs. J. R. Salsbury, 
president of the National Council of 


Presbyterian Women’s Organizations; 
Jose Vincente Trujillo, U.N. representa- 
tive from Ecuador; and U.N. secretary- 
general Dag Hammarskjold inspect one 
of three rugs given last month to the 
headquarters of the international organ- 
ization by Presbyterian women. 





to set up schools of their own for these 
purposes, but most American Christians 
believe this right does not include gov- 
ernmental financial support for them. 

“But this does not mean that the pub- 
lic, tax-supported school must be irrre- 
ligious, nonreligious, or antireligious. 
The Constitution ought to protect the 
public schools equally from sectarianism 
and secularism.” 

Meanwhile, the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches last month launched a nation- 
wide program to safeguard and extend 
civil liberties. One of the principal func- 
tions of the commission appointed to 
conduct the program is formulation of 
a statement on civil liberties. Other 
undertakings include preparing study 
materials for local churches, stirring pub- 
lic opinion in defense of civil liber- 
ties, and training community leaders. 








America’s Refugees: 
The Evans’ New Family 


Professor and Mrs. Theodore Evans, 
of Kent, Connecticut, last month wel- 
comed their new family into their home. 


.Four boys—refugees from China—to- 


gether with a widowed Chinese school- 
teacher, arrived from Hong Kong to 
begin a new life in America. 

It all came about through the resolu- 
tion of Mrs. Evans to do what she could 
to relieve the problem of the world’s dis- 
placed millions. “After all,” she- ex- 
plained, “our own children are grown 
up now—our daughter is married and 
our boy is in college. We both love chil- 
dren.” 

So eighteen months ago she told the 
rector of her Protestant Episcopal church 
that she would like to sponsor four 
Chinese boys under the Refugee Relief 
Act, have them come live in her home 
and receive with her help a U.S. educa- 
tion. As in hundreds of similar instances, 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches—international re- 
lief agency of thirty cooperating de- 
nominations—located just the group the 
sponsoring couple requested. The Evans’ 
family members are Mrs. Wan Ju Pan 
Chan, widow of a former professor at 
Soochow University; her eleven-vear- 
old son Bun Chan; and Kwai, twelve, 
Yam, fourteen, and Ying, fifteen, all of 
them sons of Chinese college professors 
now living as refugees from Commu- 
nism in Hong Kong. Mrs. Chan, who 
since her escape from Soochow has been 
a primary-school teacher of English in 
Hong Kong, will work in the Evans’ 
home as a governess and tutor. The boys 
will get regular schooling in Kent and 
will then go on to college. 

To make all this financially possible, 
both Professor and Mrs. Evans are teach- 
ing—Mr. Evans as a Latin professor at 
Kent School, and Mrs. Evans as an ele- 
mentary-school teacher in nearby War- 
ren, Connecticut. 


The U. N.: 
Memo from the Churches 


Some 600 delegates to the tenth an- 
niversary session of the United Nations 
last month received a memorandum on 
issues of concern to the Churches. Pre- 
pared by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of the 
World Council, the memorandum was 
also sent to church leaders in seventy 
countries. In the document is a summary 
of thirty-two items on the provisional 
agenda of the U.N. Assembly together 
with pertinent statements by the World 
Council which offers a basis for the 
C.C.LA, position. 

In an accompanying letter to heads 


a) 








AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES 


Here are 9 way 


For every 5 new engineers indus 
needed this year, there were ¢ 
3 graduated from U. S. colle 


In 1955, U. S. industry had jobs for ang 
mated 37,000 engineers; our colleges g 
uated 21,500.* This shortage, typical 
recent years, is creating an increasing 
serious problem — for engineers and 
entists hold the key to progress in 
swift-moving technological age. 

At General Electric, for example, ne 

‘ 17,500 of our people are trained in @ 

neering or science, and we have opp 
tunities for a thousand more techni¢ 
trained people each year. The need @ 
double in the next 10 years. 

As we see it, industry, working with 
cational institutions, can do much tos 
the shortage. On these two pages are 


“2 ah 14455 f ated of the things we believe will help: 
NEEDED ) *Estimates are from the Engineering Manpe 
IN 1955 “4 Commission of the Engineers Joint Council. 
? 


37,000 








3 Help schools financially. Nearly half 
« colleges operate in the red. Since 192 
aid-to-education program has included fel 
scholarships, and other financial support. 
tion, the General Electric Educational ap 
itable Fund matches, dollar for dollar up to 
year, contributions by each employee to his 


For a detailed discussion of our view 
“Basic Relations Between Education a 
Economy,” write General Electric, 

ment M2-119, Schenectady, New ) 








ES 


yshelp solve America’ critical shortage of engineers 





Help guide young people’s careers. More high-school students 
swill take the courses they need to become engineers if they know 
the wide opportunities in the field. Since the 1920°s, General 
ectric has tried to create interest by distributing a variety of school 
aining aids. (Above, a teacher counsels students, using a 
E career guidance booklet, “Why Study Math?) In the past 10 
ars, schools have requested 63,000,000 copies of our training aids. 











ialf OM Educate employees on the job. The development of young people 


19 must continue after they start to work. At General Electric, 
| fella have 12 formal educational programs; the oldest — Engineering 


ort. Miwas started nearly 60 years ago. (Above, Clarence Linder, Vice- 
1] an@esident — Engineering Services, reviews work of engineers en- 
ip toMM@led in our Creative Engineering Program.) More than 10,000 tech- 
o his@@ally trained men and women have participated in these programs. 





Bring businessmen and educators together. An understanding of 

* the role math and science play in business can help teachers pre- 
pare students for careers. The group above is the latest of 1,450 high- 
school teachers to attend G.E.-sponsored summer fellowship pro- 
grams. Here they have the opportunity to study at several leading 
colleges ahd to see firsthand the value of their work to business. We 
have also conducted conferences for college educators since 1924. 





Encourage self-development. Young people with aptitude should 

* be helped to move ahead. For example. the young men above 
joined our Apprentice Training Program as high-school graduates in 
1949; this year they are graduate engineers from the U. of New 
Hampshire after a 6-year work-and-study program sponsored by our 
Meter Department. Donald E. Craig, General Manager of the De- 
partment, congratulates the men and welcomes them to full-time jobs, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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of delegations, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
director of the Commission, assured the 
delegates that “in many churches spec- 
ial prayers will be offered and special 
studies undertaken during the period 
when the General Assembly is in ses- 
sion.” He also stated that he and other 
C.C.1.A. officers would be available 
during the tenth session “for such con- 
sultation as may prove desirable” on As- 
sembly topics in which the Churches 
are concerned. , 

Particular emphasis is placed on the 
importance of disarmament and related 
processes of peaceful settlement and 
peaceful change, a subject featured at 
the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee meet- 
ing in Switzerland last July. 

In a statement on this subject adopted 
by the Committee, and subsequently 
adopted as its own by the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, it is argued that two processes 
are both indispensable and comple- 
mentary: 

(1) the process whereby all arma- 
ments will be progressively reduced un- 
der adequate international inspection 
and control; 

(2) the process developing and se- 
curing international acceptance of meth- 
ods for peaceful settlement and change 
to rectify existing injustices, particularly 
in situations where military conflict has 
arisen. 

The statement urges commitment to 
the goal of disarmament but warns 
against the dangers of superficial and 
unworkable agreements. 

The United Nations is urged in the 
statement to establish an international 
commission of scientists and technicians 
to identify the essential scientific re- 
quirements for an adequate system. 
Their findings would be indispensable 
in devising trustworthy and politically 
acceptable arrangements. They would 
also provide a basis for testing the 
readiness of governments to cooperate 
in a system for the reduction of arma- 
ments under trustworthy international 
inspection and control. 

The statement recognizes that the 
achievement of a sound system of con- 
trol will doubtless require considerable 
time. Nations should meanwhile, it is 
argued, seek ways whereby they can 
cooperate voluntarily and whereby 
compliance of all parties can be tested 
by day-to-day performance. These could 
include exchange of military informa- 
tion and various types of inspection, in- 
volving the minimum of risk and the 
maximum opportunity for progress in 
relieving tensions and the threat of mili- 
tary action. 

In addition to urging the development 
of methods of peaceful settlement as an 
essential complement to the reduction 
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of armaments, the memorandum on the 
U.N. General Assembly cites new ac- 
tions by the C.C.LA. Executive Com- 
mittee bearing on technical and financial 
assistance for underdeveloped coun- 
tries, action to safeguard human rights, 
measures to care for and resettle refu- 
gees, the application of the principle of 
self-determination, and the question of 
universality of U.N. membership. 


Surgeon Theodore D. Stevenson 


Medical Missions: 
New Job for a Doctor 


A mild-mannered Philadelphia sur- 
geon last month left his staff post at 
Lankenau Hospital to become co-med- 
ical secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson 
will tour mission hospitals and clinics, 
surveying their facilities and making 
recommendations to the Board. 

He is the son of the late Reverend 
J. Ross Stevenson, former pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
and former president of, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In 1934 Dr. Stevenson went to China 
as a foreign missionary. He was assigned 
to Hackett Medical Center in Canton. 
In 1938 he became superintendent of 
the entire institution, which included a 
medical college as well as a hospital and 
nurses’ training school. 

Caught in the Philippines at the out- 
break of World War II, Dr. Stevenson 
was interned in Manila for four years. 
He was sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment by the Japanese officer in com- 
mand for refusing to state on the death 
certificates of fellow prisoners, “cause 
of death, natural causes,” instead of what 


he had written, “cause of death, malnu- 
trition.” He had served only three days 
of his sentence when American forces 
liberated the internees. Ironically, one 
of Dr. Stevenson’s first patients after his 
release was the Japanese officer in com- 
mand, who had been shot in the fighting. 

Political conditions made it impos- 
sible for Dr. Stevenson to return to 
China, so he went into surgical practice 
in Philadelphia on leave of absence 
from the Board. He has been on the 
teaching staff of the Graduate School 
of Medicine of the University of Pern- 
sylvania, and of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 


The Episcopalians: 
Bishop’s Challenge 


Honolulu’s Civic Auditorium was 
crowded with almost 6,000 men and 
women. At the speaker's rostrum, a face 
familiar to millions of church people the 
world over peered calmly at his audience 
across a border of luxurious tropical 
flora. The delegates and visitors to last 
month’s 58th General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church waited ex- 
pectantly. The speaker was Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. And _ in 
place of the usual opening sermon to 
General Convention, Bishop Sherrill had 
chosen to present an address on the 
work and hopes of the Church. 

The gracious New Yorker, known to 
most Christians as the first president of 
the National Council of Churches and 
the current North American president of 
the World Council, did not waste any 
time getting down to business. He ob 
served that many sincere men and 
women “feel that the Church as‘a Church 
should have little to do with events and 
problems which are not immediately 
ecclesiastical.” 

But, said he, “Are we going to leave 
the moral issues of nuclear warfare to 
the scientists? Or the spiritual implica- 
tions of the race problem to the courts? 
. . . No, the Church . . . has a responsi- 
bility to state great ethical and spiritual 
principles. At her best in every age the 
Church has fulfilled a prophetic role. 
Religion must be relevant to life.” 

Bishop Sherrill also called upon the 
Episcopal Church to take “her full share 
in the ecumenical movement on every 
level.” He said, “In the light of God’ 
will for his people . . . the importance of 
this increasing fellowship among Chris 
tians of every namt cannot be over 
estimated .. . . We are learning to live 
together and to work together . . . . With- 
out timidity, with conviction, yet with 
humility, let us take our full part in the 
great ecumenical movement of out 
times.” In this connection, he urged 
Episcopalians to study the Church of 
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South India, which was formed in 1947. 

Seizing as personal mandates these 
two emphases made by their presiding 
bishop, the General Convention’s House 
of Bishops and House of Deputies (Epis- 
copalians have a bicameral governing 
body) took several actions buttressing 
Bishop Sherrill’s hopes. 

Near the end of the Convention’s 
twelve days of sessions, the delegates 
adopted a resolution urging continued 
negotiations with the Methodist Church, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and 
other bodies toward eventual intercom- 
munion. The delegates also approved 
the sending of a Church deputation to 
India to study the Church of South India 
union plan. They also turned down an 
attempt to remove “Protestant” from 
their official name. 

In the realm of social concern, the 
General Convention established a joint 
commission to study the Church’s rela- 
tion to atomic energy; created a new 
group to make a further study of drink- 
ing, drunkenness, and alcoholism; rec- 
ommended a study of the problems of 
the aged; but again failed to permit 
women to become Convention delegates. 

Heeding the plea of Bishop Sherrill 
for an expanded missionary program, the 
Convention voted a record $6.807.947 
benevolence budget for each of the next 
three years. At the end of the meeting 
the bishops of the Church issued a warn- 
ing that the tate of the world will be in a 
large measure the fate of Asia. “The 
awakening of whole peoples from listless 
fatahsm to self-awareness and self-de- 
termination . . . should be for us a ground 
of hope. For the Christ whom we con- 
fess seeks the allegiance of free men and 
would lead them into perfect 
freedom.” 


Two Sisters’ Wills 


Two elderly sisters, daughters of a 
wealthy Philadelphia bakery owner, died 
recently within three weeks of each 
other. In their wills, both of which were 
written in August, 1941, they be- 
queathed more than $2,000,000 to 
charitable organizations, many of them 
Presbyterian institutions. Miss Sarah E. 
Kolb, eighty-eight, and Miss Emma V. 
Kolb, eighty-three—members of the Mt. 
Airy Presbyterian Church—added three 
codicils, each at the same time. And 
with only two or three exceptions, they 
left their estates to the same charitable 
organizations. 

The two sisters were part of a family 
of nine children of John G. Kolb, 
a German immigrant whose bakery 
merged in 1913 with another company. 

Both women willed $100,000 to the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the Presby- 
terian Home for Aged Couples and Aged 
Men. In addition each willed $50,000 to 
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the Presbyterian Boards of Foreign and 
National Missions and $40,000 to the 
Presbyterian Orphanage and the Presby- 
terian Home for Widows and Single 
Women. They bequeathed other sums to 
Westminster College of Utah, the South- 
west Presbyterian Sanatorium, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Ewing College, 
Allahabad, India, and the Mt. Airy 
Church. 


President Raymond I. Lindquist 


® National Missions head. Announce- 
ment was made last month of the 
election of Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, California, as president of 
the Board of National Missions. He 
succeeds Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, director 
of the Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church. While retaining his duties as 
pastor, Dr. Lindquist will head the fifty- 
four-member Board, which guides mis- 
sion operations in more than 3,400 
projects. 





The Church in Hungary: 


Freedom Isn’t Free 


Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam returned to the United States last 
month after a trip to Hungary. Occasion 


for the journey was the centennial 
celebration of the Budapest Reformed 
Theological Academy, which conferred 
honorary degrees on Bishop Oxnam and 
nine other Protestant churchmen from 
seven countries. 

‘There is little evidence, he said, that 
the current Communist policy of con- 
ciliation has brought greater church 
privileges or changed attitudes toward 
religion in Hungarv. Bishop Oxnam said 


Protestant churchmen he met made no 
distinction between the amount of free- 
dom experienced before and after the 
Geneva Big Four Summit conference, 
but were “unanimous in declaring they 
have far greater religious freedom now 
than under the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.” He explained that the freedom 
of Protestants had always been restricted 
in Hungary and the fact that they now 
feel they have more of it does not mean 
the Church is free by U.S. standards. 

Church services he and the other 
Western churchmen attended during 
their stay were crowded with worship- 
ers, Bishop Oxnam said, and he returned 
here convinced that Christianity “must 
penetrate the Iron Curtain and re- 
establish Christian fellowship on a world 
basis. We have been separated by politi- 
cal barriers,” he said. “We must be re- 
united by personal and spiritual ties. 
But we must always let them know what 
we think; we must not praise unduly.” 

The bishop said that he and the other 
Western churchmen were kept under 
close surveillance during their stay in 
Hungary and “noticed the same faces 
with us wherever we went.” 

Later, in a radio address, Bishop Ox- 
nam challenged Russian Communist 
party secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to permit the Christian religion to “meet 
atheism in the free market of ideas” in 
the Soviet Union. He said his statement 
was a personal reply to the declaration 
by the Russian leader in Moscow that 
religion is being given more freedom in 
the Soviet Union because “the priests 
have ceased their opposition to the Sov- 
iet government.” 

“If Khrushchev will guarantee the civil 
liberties essential to the proclamation 
of the Christian faith, we face the future 
with complete confidence,” the bishop 
said. “Theism is not afraid to meet athe- 
ism in the free market of ideas. The su- 
perstitions of the Communist faith will 
vanish before the realities of the Chris- 
tian faith in any fair competition for the 
minds of men. 

“Strange, is it not, that with full con- 
trol in school, press, radio, and televis- 
ion, Communism after forty years finds 
religion vital and theism still a challenge 
to atheism. The real opiate lies in an 
unscientific interpretation of history and 
in a program of social reform that under 
tyranny crushes freedom and shackles 
the soul. Christianity declares that man 
is a being of infinite worth. The State 
is made for man and not man for the 
State. Christianity calls for a society 
based upon consent and rejects an order 
grounded on dictatorship. Priests may 
have been loyal to the nation when fight- 
ing the Nazi invaders. This does not 
mean that they abandoned their faith 
in God.” 
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Of People and Places 
PRESBYTERIANS AT FAIR 


For the first time in the 102-year his- 
tory of the York, Pennsylvania, Fair, 
Presbyterian churches of the county 
sponsored a Presbyterian Tent during 
the recent week-long activities. Eleven 
of the thirteen churches of the county 
cooperated in the erection of a 40’x60’ 
tent, which seated two hundred people. 
A platform was built, an organ was 
provided, a hi-fi phonograph unit was 
set up, and display tables for pamphlets 
and books were arranged around the 
walls. Two forty-five-minute services 
were held nightly with Presbyterian 
choirs and ministers participating in the 
programs. Church music was broadcast 
during the afternoons, followed by re- 
corded sermons. In the early evening 
a “live” organ concert was presented 
by organists of the area. On the two 
Children’s Days, special religious films 
were shown. No offerings were received 
at the services. The project, financed 
through a ten-cents-per-member contri- 
bution from the sponsoring churches, 
was undertaken at a cost of less than 
$500. The Presbyterian Fair Associa- 
tion, sponsors of the churches’ tent, ex- 


pects to conduct a similar program next 
year. 


AWARDS FOR 
NEW JERSEY CHURCH 

Recently the Yellow Frame Presby- 
terian Church, R.D. 1, Newton, New 
Jersey (the Reverend C. Harold Brack- 
bill, pastor), was selected as the “Rural 
Church of the Year,” not only for the 
state of New Jersey, but for the six-state 
Middle Atlantic area. The awards were 
given on the basis of achievement proj- 
ects contributing toward “a better 
church, a better community, and a bet- 
ter world.” The New Jersey citation in- 
cluded a prize of $300; the Middle 
Atlantic area award consisted of a cita- 
tion plaque and a check for $600. 

During the past year a new parish 
house was completed, replacing one 
which burned several years ago. Much 
of the actual work on the building was 
done by members of the congregation 
at no cost. The parish house is used for 
meetings of various community organ- 
izations as well as for church activities. 
A used-clothing drive by the congrega- 
tion netted four hundred pounds of 
clothing which were sent to Church 
World Service. Shipping and processing 
costs were obtained through the sale of 
old newspapers. The 165-member Yel- 
low Frame Presbyterian Church—which 
is more than 200 years old—also helps 
support a medical missionary in the 
Cameroun, West Africa. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


Two hundred thirty-fifth. Old Mid- 
dletown Presbyterian Church, Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Raymond 
Pinch, pastor). 

One hundred fiftieth. Vienna Presby- 
terian Church, Vienna, Ohio (the Rev- 
erend Boyd S. Burd, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Daniel B. Eveland, 
pastor). 

One hundredth. The Darnestown 
Presbyterian Church, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland (the Reverend John F. Wells, 
Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan (the Reverend Her- 
shell Sigler, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Nebraska 
City, Nebraska (the Reverend John A. 
Williams, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Port 
Henry, New York (the Reverend Albert 
T. Stoddard, Jr., pastor). 

The Central Presbyterian Church, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
James L. Grazier, Jr., pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Pine City, Minnesota (the Rev- 
erend James Kerr MacFarlane, Sr., 
pastor). During the observance, the re- 
modeled church will be rededicated. 

Seventy-fifth. Adams Presbyterian 
Church, Adams, Nebraska (the Rever- 
end Richard Baumer, pastor). 

Seventieth. The West Adams Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, California 
(the Reverend William H. Hunter, pas- 
tor). 

Sixty-fifth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Lake Park, Iowa (the Reverend J. H. 
Thaden, pastor). A recently completed 
addition was dedicated. 

Fiftieth. Christ (Presbyterian) Church, 
New York, New York (the Reverend 
John H. Murray, pastor). 

The Lakewood Presbyterian Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio (the Reverend L. Wil- 
son Kilgore, pastor). 

Twenty-fifth. Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan (the Rever- 
end William W. Townsend, pastor). A 
new Geneva pulpit and two clergy seats, 
memorial gifts to the church, were dedi- 
cated during the observance. 

Fifth. The Presbyterian Church of 
Livingston, New Jersey (the Reverend 
William S. Ackerman, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Calvin Presbyterian Church, San Jose, 
California (the Reverend W. Malcolm 
Gwaltney, pastor), of a new church, a 
social hall, and a Christian education 
building. 


Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. (the Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Kepler, pastor), of a new Chris- 
tian education building and the en- 
larged sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, State Cen- 
ter, Iowa (the Reverend Charles B. Will- 
ming, pastor) of the redecorated church 
and new chimes. 

First Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City, Kansas (the Reverend E. Russell 
Lynn, pastor), of an addition to the 
church plant which now consists of a 
chapel, fellowship hall, and church- 
school wing. 

First Presbyterian Church, Luling, 
Louisiana (the Reverend W. Clinton 
Edwards, pastor), of the newly fur- 
nished and remodeled chancel. 

College View Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska (the Reverend Gar- 
rett R. Carpenter, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building and 
kitchen. 

Montgomery Presbyterian Church, 
Belleville, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Oliver W. Chapin, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

Pilgrim Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Herbert H. 
Hunsberger, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation building, a new chancel, caril- 
lonic bells, and furniture. 

The Wallington Presbyterian Church, 
Wallington, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Fred C. Bischoff, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

The Presbyterian Church in Westfield, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Frederick E. 
Christian, pastor), of memorial chimes. 

Norwood Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Laurence 
L. Hucksoli, pastor), of the newly re- 
modeled church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Findlay, 
Ohio (the Reverend Ernest N. Bigelow, 
pastor), of a.complete new church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Nowata, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend K. Jack Dun- 
can, pastor), of a ten-ton air condi- 
tioner. 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York (the Reverend 
Merle S. Irwin, pastor), of a new pipe 
organ. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cooke- 
ville, Tennessee (the Reverend Hall Bar- 
rett, pastor), of the remodeled sanctu- 
ary and fellowship hall. 

Mengo Church, Presbytery of Cor- 
isco-Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea), of the 
church. The Mbemé Church, in the 
same presbytery, was recently organ- 
iz 


GROUNDBREAKING: 

The First Presbyterian Church, Ap- 
lington, Iowa (the Reverend John B. 
Smircich, pastor), for a new church. 
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FOR FREEDOM 
FROM NEED 


(Continued from page 17) 


for the oversight of other types of wel- 
fare work conducted by Presbyterians. 

For the past five years, the Division 
of Welfare Agencies, set up by the 
Board of Pensions under the mandate 
of General Assembly, has been exercis- 
ing oversight over, and providing ad- 
visory service for, children’s homes and 
services, hospitals, nursing homes and 
clinics, homes and services for older peo- 
ple related to the Presbyterian Church 
in a wide variety of wavs. As of the end 
of 1954, the Division reported to the 
Church that there were 107 such in- 
stitutions scattered from New York to 
California. During the five-year period 
they served 186,755 people and exhib- 
ited a marked growth. Through the Di- 
vision and its director, the Church has 
also had a spokesman in interdenomina- 
tional councils relating to welfare, and 
in various kinds of community, state, 
and national welfare activity. 


The Board also provides counseling 
service for ministers. 

When a minister reaches fifty-five, 
thirteen years before most ministers re- 
tire, he receives a letter from the Board 
suggesting steps he may take to prepare 
for this important change in his life. As 
he reaches the age when he has decided 
to retire, he often obtains from the 
Board helpful advice regarding his 
Social Security status, ways of supple- 
menting his income, effective ways of 
continuing his service to the Church, 
places to live. 

The Board has for some years been 
sending out from time to time brochures 


explaining the provisions of the income 
tax laws and has thus enabled many to 
make substantial savings on tax pay- 
ments. In hundreds of other ways the 
Board serves individual ministers 
through direct correspondence with the 
main office or through the four field of- 
fices the Board operates in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 


The basic work of the Pension Board 
continues. 

The Board reported that it had taken 
in $9,309,369 during 1954, and that it 
had paid $2,335,459 to pensioners, 
$321,377 in direct relief, welfare, and 
the operation of its homes. The balance 
of $6,652,533 was placed in reserve for 
the protection of pensioners. There are 
10,178 persons paying into the Plan, 
and 6,120 receiving pensions or relief 
grants of one kind or another. In addi- 
tion to these persons, the welfare pro- 
gram has assisted 359 individuals with 
an average of $339.32. 

The Board is making a thorough study 
of the needs of its ministers for retire- 
ment homes and has made a survey of 
existing facilities in this country and 
abroad. It will report its findings to the 
General Assembly in 1956, and make 
recommendations as to how such needs 
can be met. It is also exploring the need 
for additional facilities of the type re- 
quired by those who can no longer care 
for themselves. 

It may also present to the Church in 
1956 a health-insurance plan which will 
probably be modeled on the basis of au- 
tomobile insurance—it will have a de- 
ductible feature. It will not be designed 
to protect the minister against minor 
hospital costs or medical bills but will 
be, in effect, a “medical disaster policy” 
to protect against the sudden and verv 
large costs which sometimes come. 


PENSIONS 


Total assets 


Active members in the Service Pension Plan 


Pensions checks sent monthly 


$82,000,000 
9,611 
5,500 


Average amount of pension benefits paid to ministers who retired 


in 1954 


$814 a year 


Average amount paid to ministers’ wives who became widows 


in 1954 


Amount paid out in pension benefits in 1954 
(including relief and supplemental aid ) 


Welfare grants (1953-117) 


$368 a year 
$2,480,578 


359 


Oversight of 107 children’s homes, hospitals, and homes for the aging. 
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One Sunday I was early.. : 


I was early, and I waited, worrying. 
How could I teach today’s great lesson 
—to youngsters so full of electronics 
and space ships and science .. . 

The children came then, running 
and excited. “Please!” they begged, 
“may we open the window and hear 
the new bells?” 

We listened together while the great 
voices rang—music that took me back 
to lessons I’d been taught. And sud- 
denly I knew what I would say! 

This is the ministry of the bells. 
As their voices reach out and flood the 
heart in need—so faith seeks out the 
soul and finds a dwelling there. 


how your church can receive 
the inspiration of the bells 


Now, through the 

“modern miracle” 

of electronics— 
and the dedicated engineering of 
Stromberg-Carlson—you can hear the 
true bell tones of tons of cast bells— 
produced by tiny bars of metal, housed 
in a small, handsome wall cabinet. No 
heavy: tower, no traditional expense. 
The glorious music of bells is yours 
—played from a simple keyboard, or 
automatically. Write for 12-page bro- 
chure telling how your church can 
enjoy a Stromberg-Carlson carillon or 
bell system now. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1250 Clifford Ave. * Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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“NEW CHOIR ROBES 


New Choir Robes will add sparkle to every 
number. Interest increases ...the enthusiasm 
widens ... all rejoice. 

Order now. Delivery in time for the Holidays. 


Write nearest office for Cotalog R48. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


_1908 Beverly Bivd. 


6; Musical Heritage 


L-7 


Down through the 
ages. sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4.250.00.* 





*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information, 
write Dept. ri-ss 
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MAKE 
DISCIPLES OF ALL 


(Continued from page 13) 


This syncretistic solution to the 
world’s religious problems is very tempt- 
ing. Note the latest statistics of the ad- 
herents of the four “major” religions: 
Hindus, 300 million; Buddhists, 350 
million; Moslems, 350 million; Chris- 
tians, 835 million. If we Christians 
can shrug off any responsibility for 
one billion of the world’s inhabi- 
tants, our missionary task is easy. Africa 
is mainly animistic, but Moslems are 
vigorously missionary in that conti- 
nent, and Christians might divide the 
task there with them. Hinduism can’t be 
counted on to spread beyond India’s 
borders, but Buddhism is staging a re- 
vival and might also help with the 
pagans, though it has lacked missionary 
drive for centuries. Presbyterians could 
withdraw from Hindu India; Buddhist 
Thailand, Japan, and Hong Kong; Mos- 
lem Syria, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and In- 
donesia. We could share work with 
Moslems in Lebanon and Malaya, and 
with Buddhists in Korea, Nepal, which 
we have just entered, would be left 
again to Buddhists and Hindus, who 
have had free rein there for many cen- 
turies. Then, of course, the question 
would arise whether, if we “play ball” 
with these other religions, we have any 
business working in Roman Catholic 
areas, so we perhaps ought to pull out 
of the Philippines and Latin America, 
too. Thus, the Presbyterian “world mis- 
sion” would be limited mainly to the 
Africans who have no “major” religion. 

It is in this direction that syncretism 
takes us, abrogating a certain verse at 
the end of Matthew which we call “The 
Commission.” To committed 
Christians the command of our Lord to 
make disciples of all nations admits of 
no exceptions and the syncretistic dream 
is fallacious. In this revolutionary world 
where underprivileged millions are de- 
termined to have all the good things of 
life, their old religions are increasingly 
inadequate unsatisfying. Recent 
magazine articles, notably the reason- 
ably objective series in Life, have 
brought out their truths and their great 
history. But there is another side to these 
religions which only those who have 
been in day-by-day contact with them 
in their popular form can adequately 
describe. The writer spent a number of 
years in Iran, a Moslem land, and offers 
here a brief appraisal of that faith. He 
has turned to his colleagues, J. LeRoy 


and 


Dodds and John Coventry Smith, form. 
erly missionaries to India and Japan, 
to do the same for Hinduism and Budd. 
hism as they have experienced them, 


Hinduism 
| pate consists of such widely 
varying beliefs and practices that 

it could be described more accurately as 
a complex of religions rather than a 
religion. Included in it are the grosses 
superstitions as well as penetrating phi- 
losophies, weird practices as well as 
beautiful hymns and poems. Is such a 
religion adequate for India, or does Jesus 
Christ have such significance for all the 
varied aspects of Hinduism that it is ow 
responsibility to make him and his liv. 
ing, saving power known to Hindus? 

Few American Christians would ques 
tion the validity of vaccination in place 
of the fearful appeasement of Mata, the 
goddess of smallpox; or of inoculation, 
instead of sacrifice to the goddess of 
cholera. Few should question our duty 
as responsible members of the human 
brotherhood to displace a_ paralyzing 
and pervasive fear of malevolent spirits 
by the knowledge of a God of love and 
truth. Also, not many of us would dem 
that the Church should make a contti- 
bution of Christian service in educa- 
tional, medical, and social work. Up 
certainty, however, may arise in com 
nection with the higher pantheon 
Hindu gods, and even more when a re 
formed and resurgent Hinduism uses the 
same theological terms as do Christians. 
or expresses similar ethical concepts. 

The higher Hindu pantheon is the 
basis of the worship of the masses @ 
Hindus. It may reasonably be compared 
to the gods of the ancient Greeks ané 
Romans, who were superhuman being 
with the virtues and weaknesses of men 
Sometimes the weaknesses appeared to 
be more in evidence than the virtues 
Along with tales of courage and devo 
tion, there are numerous stories telling 
of deception, intrigue, jealousy, adu 
tery, incest, and violence among th 
gods of Hinduism. If it is true that mas 
tends to become like that which he wor 
ships, are such religious exemplars ad 
quate for the people of India today? 
it not reasonable to tell them of a got 
of righteousness, who, taking hu 
form in Jesus Christ, lived and died ané 
rose again that men might be savet 
from just such weaknesses? 

Hinduism has its accounts of inca 
tions, of whom Krishna is probably th 
most popular and the most widely wo 
shiped. It is necessary to list only a f 
of the stofies about him to show t 
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contrast between Krishna and God as 
revealed in Christ. The following quo- 
tations are from a book on the life of 
Sri Krishna written by M. R. Sampat- 
kumaran, a devout Hindu worshiper. 

“As a child, Krishna was mischief in- 
carnate,” but when he was accused, “he 
made up a plausible story.” 

The stories centering around the gopis 
(milkmaids), “interpreted literally and 
unimaginatively, are rather candid de- 
scriptions of love-making.” 

“Krishna jumped onto the throne of 
Kamsa (a cousin who had ordered him 
slain) and killed the tyrant after a short 
struggle.” 

“Satyabhama became Sri Krishna’s 
third wife”; but “sorrow dwelt eternally 
in the heart of Radha” (Krishna’s aban- 
doned favorite among the cow-maidens) . 

“Sri Krishna asks him (Arjuna) why 
he will not fight, and Arjuna repeats 
that he cannot bear to kill his kinsfolk. 
... Hearing this lamentation, Sri Krish- 
na rebukes the recreant warrior for his 
weakness and endeavors to remove his 
compunction by explaining to him the 
true nature of God and the soul.” 

Could any of these quotations be ap- 
plied to Christ, and to the God whom 
he has revealed? 

Reformed 
still includes only a small but very im- 
portant segment of the Hindus. In it 
little attention is paid to the pantheon 
or to the mythology except as allegorical 
Also 
has been incorporated from Christian 
thought and Western philosophy so that 
one might read pages of its literature 
without realizing that the writer was not 
a Christian. 

Of the many varieties of this type of 
reformed Hinduism, none is more simi- 
lar to Christianity than the modern in- 
terpretations of Bhakti, “India’s religion 
of grace.” The Bhagavad-gita is the 
“New Testament” of this religion and 
sets forth a way of salvation based on 
a combination of the devotion of the 
worshiper and the grace of Krishna. Yet 


philosophical Hinduism 


interpretations are given. much 


there are profound differences of vast 
import for the lives of men between even 
this form of Hinduism and Christianity. 
Rudolph Otto, a sympathetic European 
scholar, describes one of the most im- 


portant: 
“Iswara (the Hindu god) delivers 
from the unblessedness of Samsara (the 
weary round of transmigration) without 
our merit and cooperation, but does not 
deliver from the agony of sin. The Bib- 
lical-Christian line, on the other hand, 
has with wonderful consistenev been 
going its own way, starting from Sinai 


Octoner 15, 1955 


Courtesy of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Brahma is the creator, 
makes up Hinduism’s 


the Peni- 
tential sermons of the prophets, fi- 
nally to reach its consummation in 
the mystery of the Cross of Christ and 
the secret of Golgotha. India has noth- 
ing corresponding to this. Krishna is not 
Christ, not even in a minimized form. 
The fundamental difference that exists 
between Christianity and Bhakti reli- 
gion cannot, either theologically or his- 
torically, be expressed more strikingly 
than in the words of the old hymn: 
‘Christ has come to make atonement for 


and Moses, continued by 


us.’ India knows of a savior, but not of 
an atoner.” 


Buddhism 

UDpHISM is older than Christianity, 

but its teachings at times sound 
very modern. Recently an American pro- 
fessor of philosophy, known for his hu- 
manism and not for his faith in God, 
was asked to identify his religion. He 
replied that if anything he was a “nihi- 
listic Buddhist.” The professor's state- 
ment is revealing, both as to the nature 
of humanism and of Buddhism. 


who with Vishnu, the preserver, and Shiva, the destroyer, 
trinity. Vishnu incarnates himself on earth as Krishna, 


Outwardly Buddhism is a variety of 
things. Its beautiful temples are known 
to sight-seers. Its calm asceticism has 
appealed to such people as the military 
leaders of Japan. Its ethical teachings 
are among the highest in the world. Its 
tolerance has welcomed elements in the 
culture of many peoples. It is not sur- 
prising that an American 
would find something of himself there. 
And undoubtedly the Buddhist would 
welcome the American professor. 

Gautama Buddha was a seeker after 
truth, who by meditation and in a mo- 
ment of revelation was led to believe 
he had found the way to free himself 
from the frustrations of this present life. 
He shared these ideas with his disciples. 

He had much to say about life that 
seems very strange to a modern reader. 
For example, the words Karma and Nir- 
vana are almost impossible to explain 
to a Western mind, But as far as religion 
goes, Gautama had one basic idea that 
is readily grasped. He did not believe 
that faith or lack of faith in God made 
difference. 


professor 


any 





University Museum, Philadelphia 


“Look not for refuge to anyone except yourselves” was Buddha’s teaching to his 


disciples. He did not believe faith or lack of faith in God made any difference. 


His disciples often tried to get him 
to make statements upon God and the 
soul and other philosophical subjects 
dear to the heart of the Indian mystic. 
Gautama replied that he was like a phy- 
sician who could not be bothered about 
such ideas while he was healing the 
patient. Such questions do not affect his 
scheme of salvation and therefore are 
not profitable 

This is not atheism. Nowhere does 
Gautama say that God does not exist. 
Strictly speaking, neither is this agnos- 
ticism. At least it is not agnosticism that 
says boldly that God cannot be known. 
It is a vague sort of agnosticism which 
says that not know 
anything about God, but even in case 


man may or may 


he does, that knowledge is of no practi- 
cal value. Such speculations are there- 
fore a waste of time 

Now a man may assume that by ignor- 
ing God he is done with Him. But a 
man may not even ignore God without 
saying a great deal about God by his 
very act. He thereby asserts that he 
can get along without God, that moral 
standards and demands spring from 
within man, and that man is the creator 
of his own ethical life and can look for 


no help outside of himself. Gautama 


Buddha takes this position. In admon- 
ishing Ananda, his closest disciple, he 
said, “Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps 
unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to your- 
selves. Betake yourselves to no external 
refuge. Hold fast to the truth as your 
lamp. Look not for refuge to anyone 
except yourselves.” 

Such austere teaching was difficult 
for Gautama’s later disciples to under- 
stand. It did not take many vears before 
they were looking to the Buddha himself 
for authority, and Gautama became the 
eternal object of worship about which 
he had thought it useless to speculate. 
And as Buddhism moved from India to 
China and Korea and Japan, this vacu- 
um was filled further by the recognition 
of local deities as other incarnations of 
the Buddha. What started out as agnos- 
ticism became polytheism with gods 
without number. 

Today the ordinary American is like- 
ly to see only the outer forms of Budd- 
hism: the prayer wheels and rosaries of 
monks chanting prayers, the garments 
of children brought by mothers to a 
temple idol to receive healing for dis- 
ease, the almost uniform inertia regard- 
ing hurnan need and progress. He is in- 
clined to give the Buddhist the benefit 


of the doubt and say that these are al] 
the results of human failure and that 
doubtless behind them all lies the be- 
ginnings at least of a pure faith in God. 
In this he is wrong. The outer form is the 
human attempt to make up for a great 
lack. For behind all this lies a great in- 
definiteness about God. In this respect 
the Buddhist is still a seeker after truth, 
for Buddhism has never had an answer 
for these deeper questions of the human 
soul. 

The Christian has much to learn from 
the experience of the Buddhist. The uses 
of meditation and the questioning of a 
life centered in the ego are only two 
examples. But Christianity has much to 
say to the Buddhist who at best is wor- 
shiping an unknown God. God has re- 
vealed himself in Jesus Christ. Man is 
not left to his own resources. He has a 
refuge in the Cross that alone can heal 
him of his sin. And in the confidence of 
moral standards and demands that are 
eternal, he can work with God at the 
tasks which challenge him in a needy 
world. The way that the Buddha found 
is completed and fulfilled in Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


Islam 

area the religion founded by Moham- 

med, is the most missionary of all the 
great non-Christian religions. It blankets 
the Middle East, where it originated, has 
spread west to the Atlantic and east as 
far as the Philippines. Millions of Mos- 
lems in the Soviet Union testify to its 
northward trend, and new converts are 
daily being won as far south as central 
Africa. Moslems believe in one God, 
and count Abraham, Moses, and Jesus 
among their prophets. Islam in its his 
tory has a highly developed theology, a 
distinctive culture, and a present-day re 
surgence in such Moslem countries as 
Egypt, Syria, Pakistan, and Indonesia, 
It is unquestionably an influential re 
ligion today. 

For 150 years, Christian missionaries 
have been at work in Moslem countries, 
but the actual converts have been few. 
With so many similarities between the 
two religions, why should not Christians 
and Moslems agree to “live and let live”? 
No true Christian can ever honestly 
make this compromise. The very faet 
that Islam is deeply indebted to Judaism 
and Christianity for most of its truth 
places an obligation on us to persist ia 
presenting with humility and love God's 
full revelation of himself in Christ to our 
Moslem brothers. 

There are not only certain similarities 
between Islam and Christianity but also 
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vast clifferences. It is the fashion today to 

loss these over in order to avoid offense 
to Moslems, but this is too great a price 
to pay if it cuts the nerve of our mission 
to them. To informed Christians, Islam 
is an inadequate faith for a man or a 
nation and, strong as it seems today, is 
likely to disintegrate rapidly under the 
acids of the twentieth century. 

There is no better brief way to show 
the differences between the two religions 
than to compare the Koran and the Bible, 
Mohammed and Jesus, the Moslem and 
the Christian means of salvation and 
ways of life. 

Any doubt as to the relative merits of 
the Bible and the Koran is resolved for 
the Christian by reading a good English 
translation of the latter. One finds many 
lofty passages of praise to God, some of 
which recall the Psalms. Biblical truths 
are discerned here and there, and there 
are innumerable references to Biblical 
characters and events, proving Moham- 
med’s access to apocryphal Jewish and 
Christian sources. But these are full of 
inaccuracies, and fables and legends 
abound, though Moslem doctrine up- 
holds every word of the Koran as written 
in heaven by the finger of God and 
handed down to Mohammed. The 
science of textual criticism, which has 
been applied to the Bible so relentlessly, 
has not yet been brought to bear by 
Moslem scholars on the Koran, but when 
that time comes, what will be left of their 
holy book for educated Moslems? Perhaps 
the greatest contrast one feels in the two 
books is that the Koran is completely 


ty 


dated, while the much older Bible is still 
fresh and pertinent today. 

The Bible tells us what we know of 
Jesus; the Koran and the authoritative 
Moslem tradition give us our knowledge 
of Mohammed. As no stream can rise 
higher than its source, so the level of 
Christianity and Islam can be measured 
by their founders. The Koran and the 
traditions insist that Mohammed was 
only a man and reveal that he was a very 
limited and fallible man, with all his 
greatness. Granted his initial sincerity, 
the Koran gives evidence that success in 
warfare and political life loosened the 
fiber of his character, especially along 
sexual lines. In fact, it is impossible to 
exonerate him from using, in later life, 
his claim. to direct revelation in order to 
justify his marital adventures. He re- 
mained always a child of the desert. One 
need only set this man, remarkable as he 
was, over against the Christ of the New 
Testament to know that it is sinful for 
Christians to withhold Jesus Christ from 
Moslems today. 

The Koran and its Mohammed, the 
Bible and its Christ, offer a faith and way 
of life as far apart as the poles. Any 
superficial similarity is due largely to 
the truths which Islam, 600 years young- 
er than Christianity, has borrowed from 
it, and especially from Judaism. In fact, 
Islam asa religion is in the main a throw- 
back to the Judaism of Moses—a sanitary, 
social, and religious code tailored to the 
Semites of Arabia whose culture approxi- 
mated that of the Hebrews of the Exo- 
dus. On this, Moslem scholars have built 


“. 


a great theology, but the basic, circum- 
scribed legalism remains. 

To the individual believer, Islam offers 
salvation by merit—prescribed prayers, 
fastings, alms, and pilgrimages. It fosters 
spiritual pride, and the missionary to 
Moslems finds it almost impossible to 
discern any sense of sin to provide the 
opening wedge for a gospel of grace. Is- 
lam offers an easy code of morals with 
no perfect ideal. Polygamy and the low 
position of women alone make it inade- 
quate for today unless the religion itself 
is basically modified, and its rigidity 
seems to make that impossible. The 
equality of all men in Islam, irrespective 
of race and color, has often been praised, 
but this is valid only when men are con- 
sidered as over against women. Slavery 
has always been a blot on Islam, and 
Moslem Africans on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca are even now being sold into 
slavery there. Reports from many Mos- 
lem lands make clear that the educated 
class, which is rapidly outgrowing the 
old legalism, is becoming morally bank- 
rupt because there is no spiritual dy- 
namic in Islam. 

Contrast this bootstrap religion with 
the Christian doctrine of redemption 
through the death of Christ, and the 
moral victory and spiritual power which 
the Holy Spirit can give. There is not 
only nothing comparable in Islam, but 
the Koran itself specifically denies that 
Jesus died on the Cross, and rose from 
the dead. He is to Moslems only a verv 
minor prophet, and for him to be called 
the Son of God is to them blasphemy. In 


“There is no God but Allah; Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah.” Islam requires 
prayer five times a day facing Mecca; almsgiving; forbids the making of images. 
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“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be” .. 


sang the poet. And one of the 
many attractive features of Pres- 
byterian Annuities is the high rate 
of return paid to older annuitants 
—starting at 244% for younger 
purchasers and paying as high as 
7% to those of more advanced age. 
For young and old alike Presby- 
terian Annuities have many won- 
derful features which give such 
security in this perplexing day 
and age, such as: 
® Absolute safety of funds. 
® Assurance of regularity of pay- 
ments as long as you live. 
® Payments never decrease in 
amount 


© Important tax advantages. 

And, of course, the most impor- 
tant feature of all, the great spirit- 
ual satisfaction of knowing that 
your influence will be felt in the 
future work of the church. 

Pill im the coupon for the com- 
plete story of the many other ad- 
vantages to you in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 
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short, Islam not only fails to satisfy 
men’s deep spiritual needs but teaches 
positive falsehood regarding God’s plan 
of salvation for all men. It is this, of 
course, which makes the Christian mis- 
sion to Moslems so difficult, but it also 
makes it all the more urgent. 

The Islamic society controls every as- 
pect of life, as did the Mosaic code, and 


the Moslem state, where politics and 
religion merge, is a “natural” for coun. 
tries like Indonesia and Pakistan in their 
new independence. The current resur- 
gence of Islam is in fact largely due to 
its tie-up with fervent nationalism, and 
one finds little sign of spiritual renewal 
anywhere. Thousands of Moslems are 
hungry for just what the gospel offers, 








THE NEW DAY 
in the World Mission of the Church 


New responsibility on the part of the younger Churches 


> In lands where the younger Church is strong, the American mission organi- 
zation has been merged with the Church. 

> Where the Church is less mature, it assumes from the missions more and 
more control, while it grows in members and strength. 

> Trained leaders out of the younger Churches are rapidly replacing mission- 
aries as administrative heads in hospitals, schools, and colleges, as well 
as in the Church. 

> Though minorities in non-Christian lands, Christians of the younger 
Churches now carry the major responsibility for evangelism and for coura- 
geous witness where religious persecution and political pressure exist. 

® The younger Churches, as they confront a great unfinished task, are dis- 
covering many fields of service where the skills of fraternal workers from 
other lands than their own can best meet the need. They are requesting 
more representatives from our Presbyterian Church here than ever, to serve 
as their colleagues in this task. 


New fellowship between Christians “here” and Christians “there” 


> Where the mission has merged with the Church, missionaries are now 
“fraternal workers” and are asked for, assigned, and appraised by the 
Church on the field. 

® New Presbyterian missionaries and fraternal workers, in addition to full 
academic training, participate in a six months’ Study Fellowship and 
Workshop for special orientation and acquaintance with the principles 
of the ecumenical mission. 

> Fraternal workers from overseas are invited to our churches here to share 
with us their fresh experience of the gospel. Representatives of younger 
Churches serve as executives in New York. 

> Presbyterian students spend their junior year abroad in colleges in Europe 
and Asia; selected students from many younger Churches prepare in this 
country for later leadership, coming as guests of the Presbyterian Church. 

> Presbyterians in secular work abroad are invited to serve as volunteer 
spare-time missionaries; traveling Presbyterians are urged to seek out the 
Church and fellow Christians abroad. 

> Individual congregations and women’s groups “here” are making friend- 
ship contact “there”; more and more Christians in America are praying 
by name for new friends overseas. 


New “togetherness” in the ecumenical task of the Church 


® Younger Churches are sending out their own missionaries and fraternal 
workers—the Philippines to Thailand and Indonesia, India to Africa, Ger- 
many and Japan to the United States. 

® Older and younger Churches combine in the Asia Council on Ecumenical 
Mission, through which it is planned that Churches in ten countries pool 
personnel and funds to meet their mutual needs for work in East Asia. 

> Presbyterian Churches in North and South America plan together joint 
responsibility for evangelism in Latin America. 

> Our Presbyterian Church makes substantial budget provision annually 
for new and urgent projects in lands where younger Churches request 
assistance. These are given priority status in order to stimulate evangelism 
and meet emergency needs. 

> Younger Churches are increasingly represented not only as members but 
also in the leadership of the World Council of Churches. 
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_ TRAVEL & HOTELS 
Ali the Arab says... 





For “‘made to 

order” climate— 

fascinating age-old 

historic and religious setting— 

the ultimate in travel . . . visit the Arab States 
as part of your trip abroad. Literature from your 
Travel Agent or write 
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: Arab Information Center, Dept. 8 
* Travel Development Section 
« 445 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
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701 Third Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A very pleasant smal! resort hotel, with 
privote beth, steam heat ond porking 


| 
| 
J 
| Moderate rates 


Write for Reservation and Information 











FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the bgtchen commnittos of your ch 

ub, P.T.A you will be achighted 
with our new MONROE tables. NOW, at no extra 

° Ted completely 
to most serving hazards. 

or without table cloths, as desired. Send for the com- 
plete, new Monroe catalog with direct factory prices 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. 


MONROE CO., 64 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 





More Impressive 

Christmas Programs 
A complete selection of styles and 
meterials. in all colors including white. 
Send tedey for FREE catalogs: (-20 
(choice robes}: 1-20 (children’s robes); 
7-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 





CHANGELESS TASK 
IN CHANGING AMERICA 


(Continued from page 10) 


everything will take care of itself. It 
never turned out that way. Something 
else always happened. New territory 
was acquired and opened to settlement. 
Gold was discovered—or silver or oil or 
what-have-you—and people stampeded 
from everywhere. There was a war—and 
the slaves were freed to begin a new life 
of struggle and opportunity. Inventions 
made new industries possible, or old 
ones possible on a larger scale or in 
different places. Cities began a mush- 
room-growth. A tidal wave of immigra- 
tion rolled in from all parts of the earth. 
Settle down and contemplate a job well 
done? Each age was a new age, and 
the job was always to be done over 
again. 

The story of our nation’s growth is, of 
course, familiar to us all. What was ter- 
ribly hard, rough work in the doing 
seems simple enough in retrospect. The 
old frontier days are behind us, a Davy 
Crockett memory in a glamorous power- 
age. What have we in common with the 
old frontiersman? Now and again men 
let their beards grow to commemorate 
him, and boys wear coonskin caps. But 
we can span the continent in but little 
more time than it took him to hitch up 
the oxen. It’s a different sort of age. 
Does the Church still have a missionary 
task to perform in this day? 

The categorical answer to that ques- 
tion is “yes.” Based on the assumption 
that we still desire a Christian nation 
and still regagd the ministry of the 
Church as essential to that end, what 
do you make of such simple facts as 
these? More people will be added to our 
population in this decade than our total 
population amounted to a century ago. 
More families will change their place 
of residence this year than did so in any 
decade of the frontier period. No earlier 
period in our history compares with this 
in the rapidity and depth of social 
change or in the extent to which it 
exposes vast numbers of people to ex- 
periences which drastically affect their 
relationship to the life about them and 
modify prevailing points of view. Put 
it another way, and in terms of our fa- 
miliar missionary tasks. There are in 
the United States today more people 
than ever before— 


who are not adequately provided with 
churches; 


who are outside the organized fellow. 
ship of any church; 

who are experiencing a type of social 
and spiritual transition dominated by 
materialism and relegating religion to 
a subordinate place; 

who have greater and more varied needs 
which call for practical service in the 
Spirit of Christ. 


These are some of the elements of uw 
gency in the National Missions task te 
day. In a field so vast and varied, many 
different things need to be done and 
generalizations are difficult. However, 
there are emphases, old though with 
new applications, which currently stand 
out. 


1. Extension 

Perhaps no other word suggests a 
much of the historic significance and 
present urgency of National Missions as 
the word extension. It is used in th 
statement of purpose in the Charter ¢ 
the Board: “the extension of the gospel 
of Christ . . . and of his service.” Init 
root meaning, to extend is “to stretch 

ut.” The idea it conveys is of a Chure 
stretching to reach beyond its prese 
borders. Those borders may be physical 
social, or spiritual. It was and still i 
the very essence of missions that th 
Church must always strive to reach h 
yond them. We have always to remi 
ourselves that our purpose is not j 
to have a Church but through 
Church to make available to everyone 
“the gospel of Christ in all its fullne 
and his service in all its implications. 
To everyone! In all its fullness! In all it 
implications! That is what extensio 
means. 

Today the task of extension in 
tional Missions has three familiar a 
pects, different but complementary, ané 
all of high importance if we would hav¢ 
a Christian nation. The first aspect con 
cerns the need to establish the Chure 
in new communities. Belatedly, 0 
whole Church is becoming alerted 
this need which is apparent most e 
erywhere. Just look about you for th 
evidences—new suburbs; a_ thousant 
houses in last year’s cornfields; rede 
opment projects in old sections of cities 
new homes lining almost every highwa! 
out from almost every city or town; il 
dustrial plants appearing in what we 
quiet agricultural villages. How many 
families do you know who have mo 
at least once in the last ten years? T 
fourths of our families have done so. 4 
fifth of them move every year. Also, 
have more people to think about a 
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“Each age was a new age, and the job was always to be done over again.” 


provide for—nineteen million more in 
the last census decade, probably twenty- 
five million more in this one. Put those 
two factors together—movement and 
growth—and you will see why it is true 
that for the Church not to expand is to 
decline. It is just that simple. The 
Church that is not on the growing edge 
is marked for a role of diminishing im- 
portance. A reasonable goal for our de- 
nomination is a hundred new churches a 
year, and every possible effort is being 
made to secure the funds and develop 
the leadership to make this possible. 
The second aspect of the task of ex- 
tension is concerned with another peren- 
nial need. Two things have always been 
characteristic features of American de- 
velopment. One is that great areas of this 
country do not lend themselves to in- 
tensive development. Communities are 
small and scattered, the population thin- 
ly spread over wide stretches. There is 
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little opportunity to develop strong in- 
stitutions. Many people are to be reached 
only through a foot-loose, mobile min- 
istry. The other feature is that in this 
country there are always great numbers 


Fece! VALUABLE U.S.A! 


| ll . 
Scarce genuine postage stamp 


as illustrated, picturing first 
U.S.A. (issued in 1847!); 
PLUS big collection of 3 all- 
different United States: 19th 
century, valuable $5 stamp, 
etc. PLUS packet beautiful 
Commemoratives including 
"93 Columbian. Boy Scouts, 
Wild West. and many oth- 
ers. EXTRA! Big illustrat- 
ed U. S. catalog; 64-page 
Collectors’ Guide — and 
other attractive offers for 
your consideration. Send 

10c for mailing costs, 


HARRIS G 











aka HE. HARRIS 2 CO. 
1824 Transit, Boston 17, Mass. 





ASHBY CHURCH— 


CALENDARS 
help Christian Living 


These beautiful, useful 
calendars with the days and 
seasons of the Presbyterian 
year in proper liturgical 
colors, may be ordered with special headings 
for your own Church or with beautiful color 


masterpiece headings. 


Church members buy Ashby Calendars 
at 50c and 60c. Hundreds of organizations 
report earnings up to $100 and more from 
Ashby Calendar projects. 

Send for FREE descriptive circu- 

lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1956 

calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pahlcshere 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 














of people who are almost constantly 
migratory. They have no settled resi- 
dence and belong to no community. | 
Many are seasonal workers in agricul- | 
ture and in certain forms of industry. | 
Nomads, whether from choice or from | 
necessity, they are still to be reached 
with the message and ministry of the | 
gospel. 

The third aspect of the task of exten- 
sion is the most all-pervasive and diff- 
cult of all. That is to reach and draw 
within the fellowship of the Church the 
multitudes all about us who are en-| 
meshed in the materialism of this day 
and for whom spiritual things have no 
reality. A Church may be surrounded 
by but only dimly aware of a mass of 
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Your OLD FUR COAT MADE 
Into NEW CAPE or STOLE 


ccs Nee $99.95 
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style your 

old fur into a new 

Fashion. Write for 

20th Anniversary bro- 
chure of special values. 25 beautiful styles, 
all $22.95. Many styles now Melude Fur 
Headband, Fur Muff, Fur Tote-Bag. 


MORTON'S Dept. 52J * washington 4.8. G 


¥ New Personalized Christmas Seals. 

Gold paper, Green holly, Red berries, greet- 

§ ing and name in center. 100 gummed seals in % 

clear plastic box $1. ppd. Give new individ- 

¥ ual touch to Christmas packages and cards. g 

Free catalog with every order. Print greeting 

) and name wanted. Send with your name and a 

address and $1. per order. Cash, check or 

money order. Satisfaction Guaranteed. a 
MAKE MONEY Selling These Seals or over 20 

¥ other personalized items in the Loomis Line 

y for the whole family. Let us explain our 

5 Special Club Offer. 
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Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Every Member Will Want One! 


Exquisite 9” or 10” glazed porcelain plates 
feature a picture of your church in lovely cera- 
mic colors, guaranteed permanent. Ideal for 
churches, schools, clubs. No charge for histori- 
cal data on backs of plates. Borders are deco- 
rated in 23 Kt. Gold. Write for sample plates 
and literature or use handy coupon below 


P. O. Box 7610, Covington, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: Please send me illustrated folder and 
price list on Keepsoke Piotes 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 
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A Ritz quality cloth for 
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OLDING CHAIRS 
- in Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


CHANGELESS TASK 
IN CHANGING AMERICA 


unchurched people, most of them for- 
merly churched but now effectively in- 
sulated from all religious influences. In 
modern society there is a secular wall 
about the Church which must, by some 
means, be breached if we are to have a 
genuinely Christian community or na- 
tion. That wall may or may not mark 
a distinction in race or culture or social 
status. In this form of extension there 
are no weary miles to travel over difficult 
trails, but spiritual distances not to be 


easily overcome. 


2. Holding our ground 

It is a truism that as new communi- 
ties develop, old ones change. However 
stable a community may seem to be, 
over the years we can see that change 
is constant. Change in size is predict- 
able and manageable. Most rural areas 
are declining in population or, at best, 
are static. Most cities and towns are 
growing, many of them spectacularly. 
In metropolitan areas, the great growth 
is not in the central cities but in the 
suburban and outlying sections. Much 
less predictable and much more difficult 
to manage is change in character. The 
inner city illustrates this most strikingly, 
though it has no monopoly of the prob- 
lem. But here congregate all the diverse 





elements that crowd into the city, in 
constantly changing social patterns, Both 
decline and increase in population create 
problems for the Church, but they are 
simple compared with the problems that 
result when a population is constantly 
changing in its racial, social, or cultural 
composition. 

The problem involved here is not 
new. Changing conditions have always 
occasioned a natural mortality of 
churches as of other institutions. The 
uniqueness of the problem today is in 
its vast extent and acute character. The 
sobering facts today are that Protestant 
churches tend to be weakest where mo- 
bility is greatest and social tension most 
severe, that the mass of the unchurched 
in our cities have been drawn from the 
formerly churched but now transplanted 
people, and that few of our many de- 
clining churches are declining for lack 
of people to whom to minister. 

For a Church with a sense of mission, 
committed not alone to preserve its own 
life but to give itself to the establishment 
of the Kingdom, it is as necessary to hold 
old ground as to win new. Here is no 
either-or. This is both-and. What is new 
today will be old tomorrow. We must 
strengthen and hold what we now have 
if we would have a base line from which 
to press forward. And we must remem- 
ber that it is folly to think that in a 
highly mobile age we can prosper with 
half our communities well-churched and 


half neglected. 


“, . . It is important for all Churches to develop an inclusive ministry, 
serving and uniting in a common fellowship all pcople of whatever type.” 
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3. Guidance in transition 

It has always been a function of Na- 
tional Missions to manifest the concern 
of the Church for all elements of our 
population whom circumstances—race, 
language, occupation, social status—set 
of from the rest. For many of them in 
earlier days such differences meant cruel 
inequality in privilege and opportunity, 
discrimination, and often physical segre- 
gation. For all such groups the Presby- 
terian Church has long had a ministry 
which sought to overcome their disad- 
vantage and correct the injustice done 
them. Today the problem still remains, 
acute enough in all conscience, but 
doors are opening on every hand. Law 
and social practice alike are beginning 
to redress the balance. For this the 
Churches—ours among others—deserve 
a share of credit. But there is much yet 
to be done. 

Characteristically, most of the racial- 
ly distinctive groups have been congre- 
gated in certain areas. Negroes were 
largely in the Southeastern states; im- 
migrants from Central and Southern 
Europe were in the industrial cities of 
the East and Middle West, with many 
colonies of particular nationalities; 
Spanish-speaking Americans were in five 
Southwest states, and Orientals were on 
the Pacific Coast; Indian Americans 
lived in many states but mostly on res- 
ervations. Furthermore, within the areas 
and communities where any of these 
groups were found in numbers, segrega- 
tion, voluntary or imposed, was the 
pattern. In recent other 
forces have been operating with stead- 
ily accelerating momentum. All such 
groups are now being widely distributed 
throughout the country and are in the 
process of achieving a new relationship 
to the communities of which they are a 
part. Education, more varied employ- 
ment opportunities, and a more enlight- 
ened public policy help to break down 
the barriers of discrimination. There is 
a new social conscience, feeble enough 
in the light of what is still to be done, 
but growing in clarity and power. 

For National Missions this is a many- 
sided responsibility. Enough of segrega- 
tion and concentration remain, and 
doubtless will for a long time, to require 
a continuance of the separate ministries 
developed in the past. There is still a 
place for the racial Church, not imposed 
but desired by the group concerned and 
still to a degree made necessary by cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, it is 
important for all Churches to develop an 


usual vears 


inclusive ministry, serving and uniting 
in a common fellowship all people of 
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whatever type, as the 1955 General As- 
sembly declared in a forthright utter- 
ance. The Christian ideal of a Church 
that recognizes no arbitrary distinctions 
is something to be grown into, depend- 
ing equally upon the understanding 
and cooperation of both majority and 
minority, that all may be one. The im- 
plications of this are central to the whole 
field of strategy in Church extension and 
missions. 


4. Service to need 

In times of relative prosperity it is 
easy to forget the extent and variety of 
human need. But it is always there with 
a continuing claim upon Christian com- 
passion. National Missions has an hon- 
ored history both in its direct service to 
many kinds of underprivileged and in its 
pioneering role in the development of 
enlightened public policy in education, 
health, and every form of human rela- 
tions. Circumstances and _ standards 
change. Whatever our standards, there 
are always communities that lag behind 
them and groups that cannot attain 
them without aid. Also, there is always 
need for pioneering in new forms of 
service and toward higher standards. 
So, as far as we can now see, for a long 
time there will be an important place for 
the missions school, hospital, or commu- 
nity center, not duplicating public effort 
but stimulating it, and moving out be- 
vond it with a wider vision and a deeper 
concern for the well-being of all. 


5. “Missions” and the Church 

The idea that the Church itself is the 
real missionary society is certainly not 
new, but it is sometimes forgotten. Some 
things can be done for the Church only 
by a separate agency and through spe- 
cial enterprises which we describe as 
“missionary.” But the vitality of such 
services must be derived from the 
Church itself, and they will attain suc- 
cess only as they reflect a genuine con- 
cern in the heart of the Church. Today, 
at least, National Missions cannot win 
any people whom the Church does not 
welcome into its fellowship; can be only 
as inclusive as the Church is inclusive; 
can be only as evangelistic as the Church 
is evangelistic. It must be, in deepest 
realitv, the Church itself in action. It 
will range out ahead of the organized 
Church into new fields of service, and 
it will represent the Church in undevel- 
oped or declining areas. But always it 
must consciously act for the Church. 
Thus, the most persistent problem of 


A city church that plans program to be 
an inclusive ministry to its community 
can be reclaimed by members who care. 


National Missions is in the development 
of an over-all strategy of ministry for 
the Church, in the most inclusive sense. 

In all of this we have to keep clear 
the distinction between objectives and 
methods. We use many methods and 
techniques; to accomplish our ends in 
this vast and varied field. We have to 
be good workmen, in every sense of the 
term. In technical services we have to 
meet and surpass the technical stand- 
ards of our time. We have to recognize 
and accept the relationship of what we 
do to the complex social organization of 
which we are a part. But what is at the 
heart of this program, like what is at 
the heart of the Church, goes beyond 
and is independent of all this. This is 
a spiritual enterprise, in its essence evan- 
gelistic. It exists to win America for 
Christ, to make this a Christian nation 
in every aspect of its life, to make what 
contribution we can to the coming of the 
Kingdom. There could be no greater 
urgency than that. ; 
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“@arillonic Bello « 


can give your church a heavenly 
voice in the community. 
Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 


spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


Advertise the church. 

Prepare folks for worship. 
Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
inspire new choracter in many. 
Stir religious thoughts daily. 
Create a cultural atmosphere. 
Widen church infivence. 


Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
3127A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*'Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Corillons, inc. 
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HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in = 
orderly manner —aired, = 
and “in press’’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat —y = and hat 
spaces per running t. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, proof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 107 

wy units for every church need 

nmcluding portable umbrella and 
qvendhes racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


= VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9%, Illinois 
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/RUBBER SCRUBBER 


SCOURING | PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily .. . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peot soles guvcranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 


you'll love it! 
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WHEN PLANNING FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING church, school and institu 
tion improvements, please write Presbyterian 
Life's advertisers for information and prices 
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VENTURE IN FAITH 


(Continued from page 22) 


50/50 on their calls—just deliver the en- 
velopes. Yet this is what happened. Cur- 
ious members insisted on hearing what 
this 50/50 program was all about. And 
our callers were equipped to tell them 
when asked. 

Wonderful changes began taking 
place in the lives of our people. Not only 
did struggling young couples burn the 
old bridges of giving token support and 
set forth with the tithe, but solid pillars 
of the old way became the pilgrims of 
the new. 

Behind it all were the prayers of the 
Sunday-evening New Life Fellowship 
Groups. The desire to pray together 
added one Tuesday morning group, then 
another on Wednesday, and still another 
for young people on Thursday. Young 
and old converged at the church at 7 
\.M. for prayer. 

As we became involved in this increase 
in benevolence giving, the whole con- 
gregation became more actively inter- 
ested in the people and work they were 
helping to support. The cry went out 
from groups large and small: “Give us 
something to do for others.” 

In December a private stationed in 
Korea wrote home: “I received the 
church bulletin and want to thank you. 
My roommate and I read every word. It 
seems like the church has gone wild. I 
sure wish I were there to add to the en- 
thusiasm. I got wind of the new budget 
and would like to pledge $125.00 for 
next year. It isn’t much, but I hope it will 


help keep the budget straight.” 


And another letter was received from 
a nonmember: “I look back with great 
sorrow on the joy of which I was de- 
prived because of failure to relate ade- 
quately faith to finance. My training ex- 
perience in the church, study of the 
Scriptures, and, above all, the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit have combined to 
change my mind completely as to the 
relationship between the so-called spirit- 
ual things and money. Either Jesus Christ 
is the Lord of all or none.” 

By January 12 we had fewer estimates 
of support than we had received the year 
before—yet the amount pledged was 
nearly $10, 000 more, Still the hoped-for 
$85,560 was not in sight—far from it. 
Our pledges had barely passed $55,000. 

There was nothing else to do but cut 
back on the home front. Everything from 
salaries to stationery was due for the axe 








in the interest of economy and the stub. 
born determination to stick to the prin. 
ciple of 50/50 budget. 
























Fellow ministers sincerely counselled (Con 
against cutting down on effectiveness of of m 
business at “the home office” and thus- forn 
they felt—hampering the work of the N 
“branch offices.” But they had forgotten phil 
divine multiplication. that 

day 

As the annual meeting approached, com 
we were prepared for a battle, but it was long 
a pushover. On January 20, a congrega- ~ { 
tion of over 300 voted to adopt the 50/50 “on 
program. Those who said we should go W 
more slowly were now eager to get old 
started. Those who said it wasn’t good you 
business and didn’t make sense took joy one. 
in being frivolous to the glory of God. and 
Those who suspected it wasn’t possible fatal 
finally admitted that God knows no de- ingly 
feat. W 

Our once-pessimistic church treasurer own 
wrote at the end of six months: “Since the , 
we adopted the 50/50 program, the J head 
Lord has certainly blessed us in abund- 
ance, both spiritually and_ financially, 

Less than one year ago many had the T% 
opinion that a 50/50 program would be HH the | 
impossible to accomplish, as it would re alter 
quire approximately a 300 per cent rise work 
in benevolence giving in one year. We Ww 
have completed six months of our jour Mj the 
ney into the ‘impossible.’ The program fH plod 
reflects not only that we have reached quic! 
our goal, but that the congregation has HJ ourse 
over-given on the benevolence side of TI 






the program. Surely this is the work of 
the Lord.” 

This has been the most exciting time 
of my life as a minister. There have bees 
no anxious moments over money matters, 
only the joy of seeing that every months 
progress report showed half for othes 
and half for ourselves, down to the last 
penny. It has been a marvelous expett 
ence, confidently expecting great thing 
from God and then, in his power, be 
coming bold to attempt great things fér 
him. 

As one of our newest elders said the 
other day: “It would be presuming @ 
the grace of God to speak of a job 
done. We can’t be proud, but on 
ashamed it took so long to get starte 
and that we haven't yet, as a group, m 
even the minimum disciplines that 
would require of us.” 
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The stewardship program for 1956 
upon us. If God can accomplish so m 
with so little obedience on our pé 
how dare we clamp the lid down on 
glory. Fifty-fifty—why, that may be jut 
the beginning. « 
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TEACHING—CONDITION 
OF SURVIVAL 


(Continued from page 8) 
of mutual helpfulness or be swiftly trans- 
formed into one great slaughterhouse. 

Nor can we fall back on the soothing 
philosophy of gradualism which holds 
that if we keep getting a little better 
day by day, in the long pull things will 
come out right. There is no longer a 
long pull. The atomic age demands that 
we transform our whole way of living— 
“on the double.” 

We have had a lot of fun with the 
old sundial inscription: “It’s later than 
you think.” It is far, far later than any- 
one thinks, except a handful of scientists 
and intellectuals, who, in these days of 
fatal anti-intellectualism, are disparag- 
ingly designated as “eggheads.” 

We disparage the intellectuals at our 
own peril, for as Thurber shows, when 
the eggheads are put out, the squash- 
heads take over. 


To solve today’s problems calls for 
the best work of our finest brains. The 
alternative is to put the fate of the 
world into the hands of the ignoramus. 

With unclean fingers we have seized 


the power with which Almighty God ex- 


plodes the giant stars. We must now 

quickly learn the manly art of behaving 

ourselves, on the pain of swift death. 
This is what God is thundering at us 


To learn best use of teaching time 


from a new Sinai. His moving finger 
writes in the blinding fire and poisonous 
fumes of the hydrogen bomb: “The 
crimes, the drunken carousings, the im- 
moral living, the political malfeasance, 
the racial injustices, the appalling de- 
linquency of juveniles and adults, the 
callous ignoring by the prosperous of 
the terrible suffering of the hungry and 
the dispossessed: God’s universe is sick 
of these and will tolerate them no more.” 
We may disregard this warning and con- 
tinue in our sin, but we cannot continue 
in our sins and stay on this earth. 

We have only one hope. It is that we 
may, with God's help and his grace, pro- 
duce, in time, the kind of men and 
women who can be trusted to use fan- 
tastic power for some better purpose 
than to make fantastic weapons and 
commit fantastic sins. 


This brings us to the urgency and 
excitement of Christian teaching. We 
are called upon to teach Christ now with 
a passionate earnestness that will make 
the most dedicated Communists look 
like pikers and will show up the best 
of our past effort for the pious loafing 
that it was, for men and women are 
not going to give their lives to Christ 
to be used for his high purposes except 
as they are taught to know him and 
understand his purposes. 

John Jay Hopkins, chairman and pres- 
ident of General Dynamics Corporation, 


in church and homes, nearly 30,000 


Presbyterians spent part of their summer in leadership-training study courses. 
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STEAM 
HEAT 


Anywhere! 
Anytime! 


Electrically Heated 


AC or OC + 110V or 220V 

Nothing could be 

better for small meeting rooms 

when main church is not heated. 

Or for extra heat on farm or in homes. Gy) 


Rolls anywhere! Just plug into electric 
outlet and get cozy steam heat. 

Only BURN HAM portable 
STEAM RADIATOR 
has all these extra values! 
DUAL THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS—Heat regula- 

tion that saves current. 


CAST-IRON CONSTRUCTION — Lifetime perfor- 


mance; will outlast stamped steel. 


EASY SERVICING — Just add tap water (not 


distilled water) once or twice a year. 


MAXIMUM SAFETY — Automatic controls keep 


steam pressure within safe range at all times. 


MINIMUM ELECTRIC CURRENT USED. 

Aise ideal for: Bedrooms, Nurseries, Attic Rooms, 
Sick Rooms, Sun Porches, Workshops, Camps, Offices 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— am, 
Burnham Corp., Dept. PL-105, Box 351, Zanesville, Ohio 

| Please send folder on portable radiators 


| AdoRess 
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ence. Hurry. Postcard will do. SEND — just your name. 
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FASTER, MORE 
CUSHIONING 
FOOT RELIEF! 


Adhesive Foot Padding 
Just cut medicated 
KUROTEX to any 
needed size 
and shape 


and apply. 
e 

Used by Doctors 

Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is far 
superior to ordinary moleskin, 
yet costs no more. A wonder- 
fully effective cushioning relief 
for corns, callouses, bunions, sore 
toes, sore heels and wherever 
shoes painfully rub or pinch. 
Eases new or tight shoes; prevents 
blisters. So convenient to cut in 
sizes and shapes to fit your needs. 
Flesh color. 15¢, 35¢, 40¢, 90¢. At 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 


D! Scholls 
Gta teh a ® 4 





SATIN RIBBON FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


In brilliant red or green! 


Also 


Royal blue, gold, white, light blue, 


pink, 


penn 
rox. 
rolls 


Back Guarantee. 


nile green, orchid, silver 


for $1, No. C.O.D.’s. Money- 
Rush color 


choice, remittance to: 


yellow, brown. 50 yd. rolls of each 

color. 50c each. That’s only a 

y a yard for a $3 value! Ap- 

Pp 1%” wide. Minimum order, 2 
A YD. 


BARCLAY GRANT & CO. 


Dept. L-10-15 Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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27486 S. 34th St Milwaukee 46 
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.3 SIZES 


Unbreakable 
lightweight 
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. noise-free 
boilproof com- 
$1.25 Doz 
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Dept. P, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHING—CONDITION 
OF SURVIVAL 


which created the atomic submarine 
Nautilus, says: “The only way mankind 
has discovered to bring genius to frui- 
tion, and to pass along its gifts to those 
coming along after, is through teaching.” 
In Deuteronomy, the sixth chapter, God 
has made teaching the condition of sur- 
vival: “And these words which I com- 
mand you this day shall be upon your 
heart; and you shall teach them dili- 
gently to your children. . . .” Christ and 
his disciples are the noblest illustration 
of teaching the world has ever seen. The 
hope of the world and the key to the 
future is in Christian teaching. 

We can get another view of the ur- 
gency of the Church’s teaching commis- 
sion when we realize that in 1954 there 
was a migration of 4,200,000 people into 
America who do not speak our lariguage, 
know nothing of our customs, and never 
heard of our religion. I am speaking of 
the babies born in American homes 
every year. As Bishop Martin has point- 
ed out, it would never do to call these 
newcomers “howling savages,” for they 
are, rather, “candidates for civilization.” 
The continuing steady rise of the national 
birth rate indicates that this is not the 
peak of a wave that will level off and 
subside, but it is a permanent rise that 
in the immediate future will tend to in- 
crease annually somewhat. 


Already this great tide of new arrivals 
has swamped our public schools, and 
soon it will flood our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

We need not speculate on what the 
future will be like. These newcomers 
are the future. The future will be what 
they are taught to be. If the Church 


‘does not take them seriously, we shall 


soon have in America what the Com- 
munists are spending billions to achieve 
in China and Eastern Europe: “a gen- 
eration to whom God is a strange word.” 

To meet this, the Church must en- 
list a great host of dedicated volunteer 
leaders and teachers, first of all, in the 
home. 


Your Board of Christian Education, 
with the aid of the Department of Evan- 
gelism, the Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations, and the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, is developing a re- 
search project and a program that will 
greatly modify the current practices in 


the teaching program of the local 
churches. 

The project will be reflected in 
changed curriculum materials express- 
ing realistically the fact that we must 
change the emphasis in our Christian 
education program and cease encourag- 
ing parents to believe that they can 
shift their responsibility as parents to 
public institutions or even to the Church, 
After all, the only religion that is any 
good is home-made religion. 

We must cease putting the chief load 
of Christian teaching into one short hour 
on Sunday morning. 

We must build our teaching program 
primarily for the home, using the Sun 
day church-school first of all to train 
parents, and as a second objective to 
provide group experiences for children, 
youth, and adults. 


The Church must incorporate into its 
physical plant, not merely the roof of 
its educational building, but the roofs 
of its hundreds of homes. Under these 
roofs the teaching work of the Church 
must principally be done, for the Chris- 
tian faith is not something to be learned 
in class like arithmetic. It is a basic atti- 
tude toward life, and dedication to God 
in Christ, to be communicated through 
the contagion of intimate, loving asso- 
ciation and guidance. 

As atheistic Communism tears chil- 
dren from their parents, the Christian 
Church must give children back to their 
parents and restore parents to their chil- 
dren, Every parent must be developed 
and committed as a teacher of religion. 
If the Sunday church-school is to suc- 
ceed in training parents and giving chil- 
dren, youth, and adults guided experi- 
ences and instruction in Christian living, 
it must have trained volunteer teachers 
and group leaders. 


As nearly as can be estimated at the 
time of this writing, there were in 1955 
a total of 29,000 persons who received 
specific training for leadership in Pres- 
byterian churches through regional, 
synod, and area training schools, wom- 
en’s schools, Christian education insti- 
tutes, senior-high summer conferences, 
church officer training institutes, Family 
Life Conferences—and including the 517 
persons who took special courses in the 
great International Sunday School] Con- 
vention in Cleveland. This means that 
from our 8,574 churches an average of 
more than three persons per church re- 
ceived some training through the leader- 
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Public schools are not allowed to teach 
them Christianity. Sunday schools have 
an hour a week. How will they be taught? 


ship program conducted by the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Under the direction of Dr. Ralph 
Mould, an 114 
churches and their experiences and 
needs completed. Pastors from 
fifty-five of these churches were brought 
to Princeton, New Jersey, to plan the 
most effective way the leadership train- 


intensive study of 


was 


ing program could be developed for 
churches. 

Convinced that the Church cannot 
fulfill its mission until its officers are 
made fully aware of the nature and work 
of the Church, and of their responsibili- 
ties as officers, the Churchwide officer 
training =program the 
167th General been 
launched. 

This means revival of the Faith and 
Life seminars with new focus and vigor, 
for pastors must be inspired and helped 
to develop the training of their officers. 
It is planned to hold seventy-five of these 
seminars throughout the nation each 
year for a period of three vears, begin- 
ning in 1957. Leaders for these seminars 
will be trained during 1956. They will 
be guided and sponsored by the Board 
of Christian Education and the Division 
of Evangelism. 


authorized by 


Assembly _ has 


The great population wave of the fu- 
ture is already lapping at the campuses 
of America’s colleges and universities, 
presenting them with the gravest prob- 
lems and greatest opportunities they 
have ever faced. 

This is not speculation. The future 
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students are already here who will in- 
crease the enrollment of our schools of 
higher learning from 2,600,000 in 1955 
to 3,000,000 in 1958-1959 and 4,000,000 
in 1962-1965 if the present trend in col- 
lege attendance continues. This means 
that in seven years our responsibility for 
this work will have nearly doubled. We 
are at present operating 119 centers for 
Christian work and teaching in tax- 
supported and private secular universi- 
ties. But the support for this work is 
scarcely enough to enable it to operate 
at a minimum of efficiency. 


We are also helping to support forty- 


one Presbyterian colleges. We must in 


the next few years add at least two mil- | 
lion dollars a year for Christian higher | 
education, because the leaders of our | 


Church and national life are practically 
all coming now from the campuses of 
the colleges and universities. It is a mat- 
ter of life and death to our society that 
there shall pour from these institutions 
a great stream of consecrated, educated 
Christians into the life of the Churches 
and the nation and the world. It is also 
a major concern in the continuance of 
a free society. 


By way of illustrating the importance 
of the private college and with special 
reference to the Church college, John 
Jay Hopkins, previously quoted in this 
article, said in an address at Occidental 
College: “The traditional philosophy of 
the separation of -our colleges and uni- 
versities from the dominance of political 
or industrial institutions must be main- 
tained if we are to preserve the spirit of 
free inquiry which is so necessary in all 
branches of research. An undue reliance 
on funds for government or industrial 
projects can develop serious problems 
within colleges and universities. Most 
obvious, of course, would be that our 
institutions of higher learning could be- 
come mere appendages of the state, 
wards of the government subject to bu- 
reaucratic control with all its constrict- 
ing influence.” 

The work of developing campus 
Christian life in the universities is being 
expanded into new dimensions by the 
emergence of a new phenomenon in the 
American scene, the great universities in 
the city which tend to become vast city 
day-schools, sometimes enrolling more 
than 40,000 students, and having little or 
no campus life. To meet this need, the 
Department of Campus Christian Life is 
expanding in three great student cen- 
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PERSONALIZED DINNERWARE 
Name imprinted in 22 Kt. Gold 
Complete service available in 4 
basic units. Retail value $38.00 


per unit. Easily obtained by sell- 
ing only $50.00 worth of 


RUTH JEFFERS Products 


(Vanilla — Shampoo — Cards) 


A simple 2c post card will bring you 
complete information 
RUTH JEFFERS, Dept. | 
READY-JELL MFG. CO., INC. 
TROY, N. Y. 














Doctor Confesses 
— in new book on Deafness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 
a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his diffi- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. P5, 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 


PLAN NOW 


for your Christmas play. Select from our 64 page 
religious catalog and bring to your church the special 
inspiration that only drama can give. 


Your free copy will be mailed at once if you write to 


BAKER'S PLAYS Dept. P.L., Boston 16, Mass. 





GOWNS ior 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog G6 


BENTLEY & SIMON 





7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





Alma, 

Michigan 
Forthright in its 
co-educa- 
courses 


ALMA COLLEGE 


College of Michigan 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, 
tional liberal arts and pre-professional 
John Stantey Harker. President ha 
Presby- 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER om 


four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Aimissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 

Coeducational. Four-year courses * Arts, 
Science Commerce, Engineerin Music A 
beautiful campus with superior uildings Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 


‘con rm! . var nl 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
Christi an, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business teaching. music, nursing, social 
S nees:; pre-medical, pre-law. etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $795. Write President 
Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Pounded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
TOO stucents empnasizing a schol- 
urship ow expenses. positive Christian aining 
Ey “sive student-help program. Write president 
Rate Watde Licyd. Box 8B. Maryville. Tennessee. 


Synodical 


coeducational 


ege of 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre 
pearing students for teaching. business. professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque. Dubuque. ta. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE mine aaael 
A.. B.S., and 


Libera! arts ard professional curricula. B 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
env ronment Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver Colleze. Jenkintown. _Pa. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 maiors including 
music. art. Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
schoo! education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog 
Mary Gatdwin College. Dept. P. nton, Va. 
Puts emphasis on 


WESTERN COLLEGE Fxts emphasis on 

ual, international education 
FOR WOMEN on friendly association with 
students, faculty from many lands. on learning to 
live in today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President. Box PR. Oxford. Ohio 
WILSON COLLEGE from. 43; 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary. high school teacher training. Scholarships 
Sports. pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catolog. Witsen College. x .. Chambersburg. Pa. 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


BLAIR ACADEMY School for Boys 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college eo Wide choice of sports and 
activities fell-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Deleware Water Gap 


James Howard, Headmaster, Box zs, Bisirstown. N. J. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
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J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
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Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS: 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, Ht. J. 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 8. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 





TEACHING—CONDITION 
OF SURVIVAL 


ters, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, as funds given by the churches 
permit a program of assistance to the 
churches of the cities in ministering to 
the spiritual needs of university stu- 
dents. 


Sir William Osler has had the misfor- 
tune of being credited with something 
he did not say; namely, that people at 
the age of sixty ought to be choloro- 
formed and quietly put away. A gener- 
ation ago we were shocked at what we 
miscalled “Oslerism.” In this generation, 
humane toward the aging 
are bearing fruit in gentler treatment. 
Instead of chloroforming them at sixty, 
we put them in moth balls at sixty-five. 
We, who are about to be put in moth 


sentiments 


balls, salute you. 

The increasing number of able, often 
brilliant, persons who are retiring from 
business and the professions represent a 
gold mine for the Church. In 1950 there 
were twelve million, but statisticians tell 
us by 1975 there will be twenty-one mil- 
lion persons above the age of sixty-five 
in the United States (an increase of 75 
per cent in This 
opens up a vast new field of service and 


twenty-five vears). 
opportunity. 

In individual churches, pilot projects 
are already being developed through the 
Board’s program of adult work. Progress 
reports will be made available as find- 
ings are developed. We must discover 
ways by which these experienced Chris- 


tians, with their increased leisure, can 


give the best years of their lives to the 
greatest work in the world. 

Christ’s final command to his follow. 
ers was: “Go, make disciples of all na. 
tions, teaching them to observe all that 
I have commanded you.” 

In obedience to this command, the 
Church has ruled that the application 
of the gospel to the individual and group 
life of men shall be basic in its educa. 
tional program. 

Much of this is interpreted through 
the regular teaching channels of the 
Church, but many of the most vital as- 
pects transcend these and are of sucha 
nature that they cannot be undertaken 
by individual denominations. Such prob- 
lems as racial integration, world peace, 
and religion in public education call for 
the combined resources of all of the 
Churches. Therefore, we are looking for- 
ward to greatly increased cooperation 
with and support for the National and 
World Councils of Churches, with con- 
sequent reinforcement and invigoration 
of all that we are undertaking in ou 
ministry to the whole human situation. 

Through our participation in the mis- 
sion of the Church in its ministry of 
teaching and healing, we enter into 
God’s great work of human redemption. 

Redemption was terribly costly for 
God. It cost him Calvary. Is it not blas- 
phemy for us then to demand that what 
is so costly and hard for God shall be 
cheap and easy for us? 

This is no time to support the work 
of His Church with our spare change 
and the loose fringes of our time. “Love 
sO amazing, so divine, demands,” our 
our lives, 


selves, our all. 


“The population wave is already lapping at the campuses of America’s universities, 
presenting them with the gravest problems and greatest opportunities ever faced.” 
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WHAT 
IS THE CHURCH? 


(Continued from page 6) 


merely of the mind), but also in heart 
and will. “I believe Hitler, the fascist 
state, Kultur, Blood and Soil”: thus one 
belief. “I believe in the hand worker” 
(it is significant that the Communist sign 
js a hand: not a brain or a heart, but a 
hand holding a tool) “and in the totali- 
tarian state, and in an economic pattern, 
and in this life only”: thus the other 
belief. Plainly they arouse enmities and 
divide the world, and just as plainly they 
condemn our deeper nature to hunger 
and thirst. If we do not believe in God, 
we shall not cease to believe. No, we 
shall then believe in man, and be found 
worshiping our own image. Nor can we 
be rid of Communism or anv false faith 
by negative means; there is even danger 
that McCarthyism may give Communism 
an undeserved and bedraggled martyr- 
dom. The only overcoming of a false 
faith is a true faith. 

What is the Church’s faith? The 
Church has survived because its faith 
rings in echo, however poor the echo, 
to that which is—to the Reality of the 
world. The Apostles’ Creed is a good 
synopsis of the Church’s faith. “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty”: The pur- 
pose ruling life is Mighty and Holy 
Good Will. “I believe in Jesus Christ”: 
God has revealed himself in the vivid- 
ness and ultimacy of a Person, and has 
thus focused and interpreted all His 
other revealings. “I believe in the Holv 
Ghost”; God is not a remote or absentee 
God; he moves always and everywhere 
in man’s life. “I believe in the Church”: 
the beloved community held in the 
grace of Christ. “I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins”: Our guilty blunderings are 
not the last word; the last word is in the 
pardoning grace of the Cross and the 
power of His Resurrection. “I believe in 
the life everlasting”: death is not God, 
for God is God, the ever-living, and 
those who love Him live here and now 
and hereafter in eternal life. Why do we 
not get excited about the Christian 
Creed? Every other belief is by com- 
Parison petty and prosy, and an im- 
prisonment. It is well that we recite 
the Creed, not as a coercion (the true 
Church has always claimed and granted 
liberty of conscience), not as an excur- 
sion into theology (belief is not merely 
of the mind), but as a banner beneath 


which we pledge our soul. “I believe”: 
The belief is over against the mystery 
of pain and death, because Christ turned 
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these into his vassals. “I believe”: The 
belief is not locked in this tiny world. 
God can make a million planets better 
than this planet. “I believe”: This be- 
lief alone saves men from false belief. 
The Church is a believing fellowship. 


Il 


ie CHURCH IS A WORSHIPING FEL- 
LowsuiP. Belief carries over into wor- 
ship precisely because belief is not mere- 
ly an intellectual assent. Just as every 
man believes something, so every man 
worships something. There is no land 
without an altar. A book on the world’s 
religions has printed across a map of 
the polar regions: “No religion here be- 
cause there are no people.” Shallow 
judgment may dismiss this agelong 
worship as “superstition,” but surely so 
universal a fact might as well provoke 
the verdict: “Here is the deepest fact 





Radio and TV 
Broadcasts 


Man to Man—new television 
series produced by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of 
the National Council. It features 
four of America’s well-known 
preachers, one in each quarter of 
the nation. Check with your 
local station for day and time. 


Let There Be Light—week of 
October 31—“A Still, Small 
Voice,” a radio drama about 
Presbyterian station KSEW, Sit- 
ka, Alaska. 


Look Up and Live—Dr. Tem- 
pleton will speak to 
people following scenes from 
great plays featuring well-known 
actors. Themes: October 16— 
“The Double Standard”; October 
23—“United Nations Sunday.” 
CBS-TV, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 


A.M. (EDT). 


young 


Pilgrimage—Dr. Bonnell in a 
series On pastor counseling. ABC 
radio, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 P.at. 
(EDT). 











in human nature.” The attempt in Rus- 
sia, sometimes renewed, sometimes re- 
laxed, to crush religion need not dismay 
us; it is less likely to succeed than some 
attempt to crush the springtime. That is 
a good word; perhaps worship is the 
perpetual springtime of man’s spirit. 
Whom does the Church worship? The 
“God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The Church does not deny 
God’s mystery; it affirms it, and ac- 
knowledges the “dark backward and 
abyss of” his creation; yes, and the 
bright forward and height of his promise. 
There could be no worship without mys- 
tery. The Church rests on God’s power: 


Before Jehovah's awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy: 
Know that the Lord is God alone: 
He can create and He destroy. 


But if God were all mystery, we could 
not worship; and if God were all power, 
we might end by despising him. The 
Church worships the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is worth noting that only such 
worship can save us from idolatry. 
When we sing “The Hallelujah Chorus” 
—“King of kings and Lord of lords”— 
we cannot worship any earthly ruler. 
When we heed the Scripture—“thy king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom”—we can- 
not exalt as the end of life any economic 
or political system; we shall know that 
“the American way” and American de- 
mocracy are also under judgment and 
uvler grace. When we cast ourselves on 
Christ in prayer, we cannot trust any 
human skill or power; in him alone is 
our redemption. This worship is better 
than an open mind. A mind open at 
both ends is a wind tunnel. “The only 
purpose of opening your mind is to close 
it on something,” said Archbishop Tem- 
ple. The Christian mind is closed—and 
forever adventuring—in God disclosed 
in Jesus Christ. 

Some would have us know that the 
Church does nothing practical. In an 
over-practical age that fact, if it be fact, 
may be a merit. Suppose all things in a 
home were practical—dish-washing ma- 
chines, electric lights, and vacuum 
cleaners, but no love. That home, be- 
ing completely practical, would be com- 
pletely nightmarish. What does worship 
accomplish? We should not ask. For 
worship looking askance at itself for by- 
products ceases to be worship; it then 
becomes a prudential shrewdness. But 
some blessings, never to be sought, since 
worship is an end in itself, but always 
given, flow from worship. Men cease to 





WHAT 
IS THE CHURCH? 


worship themselves—in Hitlerism, or 
Communism, or the deification of sci- 
ence or democracy or capitalism or the 
“free mind”: They are saved from the 
fate of Narcissus, who fell in love with 
his reflection in a pool, and who, thus 
obsessed, clutched his image and died. 
By the worship of God in Christ men 
begin to love one another to the over- 
coming of all wars; for St. Exupery, in 
that fine book, Wind, Sand and Stars, 
has said a fine thing: namely, that we 
do not love one another by gazing at one 
another, but by gazing at what is sub- 
lime; for then we seek one another's 
hand in wonder and become one life. 
The Church is a worshiping fellowship. 


Il 


N*: THE CHURCH IS A WITNESSING 
FELLOWsuHIP. The business of wit- 
nessing raises sharp problems. There is 
a dilemma—between proselytism and 
evangelism. We cannot proselyte. Chris- 
tian faith cannot be forced on folk, for 
human nature under God is sacrosanct, 
and must not be pushed around; and if 
church attendance ceased to be volun- 
tary, the Church would cease. So much 
for one horn of the dilemma. The other? 
We cannot help but evangelize. Joy, the 
joy of believing and worshiping the 
Christlike God, cannot be confined. That 
is why, as my grandchildren arrive, I 
send off telegrams in all directions; this 
is evangelism. They are not telegrams, 
but rhapsodies. Sometimes the Chris- 
tian mission has been coercive in emo- 
tional or even physical means. But the 
evangel, by the very meaning of the 
word, is still gladness, and missions (the 
word means “sent”) are still our glad 
duty, if we ourselves know that we have 
found healing of the soul. Then let the 
evangel not be coercive; let it be medi- 
cal missions where the Word is not wel- 
come because of colonialism or some 
other blunder; but let it be always the 
spreading of a joy, which, unless we 
share it, we ourselves shall lose. 

As for the Church's corporate wit- 
ness, these eves saw a leper colony in 
northern Thailand. There Christian doc- 
tors were bringing cure—without co- 
ercion. The lepers, folk like ourselves 
and not as guilty, governed their own 
city, assigned work to this and that man 
within their own “republic,” organized 
and administered their own church. 
Government of the lepers, by the lepers, 


oo 


for the lepers. If any man were to deny 
such a witness, surely he would choke 
on his own breath. As for the personal 
witness of the personal Christian, is it 
not a thing strange to behold that we 
will become evangelists for almost any- 
thing except the joy in Christ?—for a 
brand of car, or a social pattern, or a 
political party, but not for Christ. The 
Christian, as a man who believes and 
worships, should have some marks of 
difference, not in dress (though that in- 
signia may in some places and circum- 
stances be justified), not in accent of 
voice or any “holy tone,” but in climate 
and standard and accent of influence. 
Said someone who had heard Spurgeon 
preach, and who had been asked, “What 
do you think of him?”: “I wasn’t think- 
ing of him, but of his Christ.’ 

What shall be the peculiar witness of 
the Church in our time and land? You 
answer. The answer is perhaps different 
for every man, as God gives each man 
different gifts. A discipline and sim- 
plicity of life to counteract our disease 
of comfort; that, surely. The sharing of 
our worldly good; that, surely. In the 
early Church, the members “had all 
things in common,” not as in Commu- 
nism, for this sharing was voluntary; not 
even as “social service,” for this sharing 
was witness to God rather than for the 
needs of men. What other -witness? A 
love that dissolves prejudice of race and 
rank; that, surely, and nothing would 
more enhance our national influence in 
the world. A Church that in reverent 
simplicity of architecture and mutual 
love among its members can be to the 
world what the soul is to the body; that, 
surely. 

What other witness? Witness to a 
rightful freedom of the mind. Loyalty 
oaths, it is worth remembering, were a 
central weapon in Hitler's strategy. We 
can never get rid of Communism by 
a flight into fascism. In the godly tradi- 
tion of our America, a man was innocent 
until proven guilty; but in our present 
hysteria, he is guilty (even by no more 
than remote association ) until he proves 
himself innocent. The difference is not 
wide, but it is as deep as the pit. The 
Church does not witness to any shallow 
or selfish freedom, but must stand fast 
“in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free.” 

Thank God, the Church breeds such 
witnesses. They are an embarrassment 
to the Church because they insist on tak- 
ing belief and worship with simple seri- 
ousness. But, again thank God, they are 
still bred in the Church. So the novel 
Anthony Adverse says that “Brother 


Francis and his kind are the men who 
have always made Christianity a dan. 
gerous religion. Just when the Church 
is about to be taken for a decorative 
and snugly woven cocoon on the dead 
branch of a sacred tree . . . pouf, the 
cocoon bursts, and the beautiful living 
psyche of Christianity emerges.” So the 
Church is a witnessing fellowship. 


IV 


, ee CHURCH IS A FELLOWSHIP. By a 
shared faith, by the glow of worship 
(many coals making a fire lighted by 
God himself), and by a united witness, 
the Church is one body. There are no 
lonely Christians, and it is absurd to 
suppose that a man can be a Christian 
(or anything else that is worth any- 
thing) in cold, proud, independent iso- 
lation. Limbs scattered around, a leg here, 
an arm there, a nose somewhere else, 
are a horror; but perhaps not a worse 
horror than individuals trying individu 
ally to be Christian. The Church is the 
“body of Christ.” It is not the devising 
of men, but the gift of God through 
Christ. And who knows?—it may hold 
the world together. A farmer friend in 
northern Michigan, when I deplored 
the fact that those once-mighty forests 
had been cut away, when I pointed te 
the wooded hillside behind his home 
and said “Michigan scrub,” answered: 
“It holds the world together.” So it does; 
the hillside would have run away in 
erosion but for those intertwined roots. 
Maybe the Church is only “Michigan 
scrub,” but with its roots intertwined 
in a great faith, a great worship, and 
a worthy witness, it holds the world 
against erosion. The roots meanwhile 
are a bond of love. Is the Church worth 
our devotion? God will keep it in any 
event. He has kept it, and that is the 
only reason it has “continued.” He will 
keep it, if not through us, then through 
more faithful men. 


V 


S FOR OUR crisis, God is not scared 

by our firecrackers. If the Bomb 
should set up a chain reaction, he who 
brought us into life can hold us in life 
here and hereafter; and he who made 
our earth can make a million others— 
each better than our unruly planet. In 
one church in other days a family 
showed it was “present” by lighting 4 
candle at the stanchion of the family 
pew. You and I will keep our candle 
burning—and meanwhile God's sun 
shines, sovereign over every darkness. 
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PROPHETS FOR SUCH 
A TIME AS THIS 


(Continued from page 15) 


less real, and something must be done 
about them. Some young men feel them- 
selves unworthy because of a too rarefied 
concept of the vocation. Some have res- 
ervations about the Church as they see it 
in us who are the Church: They are re- 
luctant to have to work with “spiritually 
stunted laymen”; or they are turned 
against the ministry by the ministry. 
These things are unpleasant to say about 
ourselves, but that does not make them 


less true. And only we can correct them. 


Ministers and laymen both can do 
much by their own standards and sin- 
cerity to provide the men. There is per- 
haps no profession so vulnerable to the 


development of an un-Christlike egotism 


as ours. One boy says he would be in- 
terested in the vocation if he did not 
have to act like his own minister. There 
is no safeguard except in our living so 
close to the Master that his own likeness 
lives in us. Laymen can do much by en- 
couragement of the best young men. One 


lad was recently in my study who wanted 
to go to seminary—but his family for no 
good reason was opposed. How will the 
Church provide a ministry out of such 
attitudes? More important still, laymen 


can help by making the Church relevant 


to all of life, by seeing that their faith 
makes a difference with all they do. 
Young men who are alive to the world 
and its needs and currents are not going 
to be interested in a vocation that seems 
to make no difference. 


But when we have provided the men, 
our theological seminaries have to train 
them—yet once again this is the task for 
all of us. The Church must provide the 
seminaries. The last twelve years, with 


theological education in our Benevolence 
budget, have evidenced a gratifying 
growth in the Church’s concern. Our 
seminaries are not quite the orphan chil- 
dren of the Church which they once 
were. But we have much farther to go 
yet. This is the strategic front of the 
Kingdom, and the future depends on our 
seeing it as such. We cannot now take 
care adequately of all those who want to 

matriculate, and the peak of possible en- 
rollment is probably several years in the 
future. We need to go farther than we 
have in making it possible for theological 
professors to live and provide for their 
families with dignity. And, let me repeat, 
this is the job of the Church. The sem- 
inaries must be saved from the burden of 
self-promotion, from the danger of over- 
weighting their staffs with administra- 
tive and money-raising personnel. Their 
work is to train prophets, not to sell 
themselves to the Church. 

When we are doing our part in pro- 
viding men and seminaries, the semin- 
aries must train the men. They must train 
them, for one thing, as Church leaders, 
and we need to be quite clear about what 
we mean by that. It does not mean that 
we want our seminaries to be trade 
schools producing artisans. There is a 
dangerous inclination today to think we 
ought to de-emphasize some of the 
academic and theoretical disciplines and 
spend more time on the practical aspects 
of the ministry. There is a place for the 
latter, of course, as our seminaries have 
always known. But woe to the Church in 
this hour whose ministers are trained in 
liturgics and clinical counseling and 
group dynamics and administration and 
educational methodology and rural work 
and city and industrial work, if they are 
not first of all and chiefly given the ling- 
uistic tools and theological breadth and 
acumen to read the Word of God out of 
Scripture. For then all their “practics” 
may be devoid of prophetic impact. They 
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SEMINARIES 


Bloomfield Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Dubuque Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 


Enrollment 


28 
88 


Johnson C. Smith Seminary, Charlotte, N. C. Spe, SR 22 
Lincoln University Seminary, Lincoln University, Pa. ; . 23 


Louisville Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


Saban ehsihet 154 


(cooperating with the’ Presbyterian Church, US.) 


McCormick Seminary, Chicago, Il. 
Princeton Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


San Francisco Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif, ..................... 


Western Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TOTAL 


38% of Presbyterian seminary students 
are graduates of Presbyterian colleges. 
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235 
$23 
238 
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will still leave light shining on the empty 
stage. We need not so much technicians 
to set the stage as prophets to speak. 

What we do mean by Church leaders 
is men who out of the Word of God un- 
derstand the nature of the Church, grasp 
the place they are to stand in the Church, 
and see clearly the whole mission of the 
Church to this roaring, stumbling world. 

So the seminaries must first of all train 
men’s minds. The need to be able to hear 
the Word of God, that is, so to under- 
stand the self-disclosure of the Father in 
Christ in relation to the first-century 
scene that they grasp its significance for 
the twentieth-century world. They have 
to see its relevance to contemporary 
thought and life, its meaning for atomic 
science and Communism and interna- 
tional disorder and moral depression and 
disintegrating family life and a spectator 
mentality and all the other characteristic 
marks of our generation. Nothing short 
of the most rigorous intellectual disci- 
pline can make them adequate for the 
task. 


And then the seminaries must also 
help to lead men into dependence on the 
grace of God. The deepest devotion alone 
is not enough, of course. An old professor 
of mine used to say, “Inspiration without 
information is like a jack-o-lantern, a 
dimly lighted candle within an empty 
head.” But he also added the other side 
of the truth, that knowing Hebrew is not 
holiness, and knowing Greek is not god- 
liness. No man can ever perform a truly 
prophetic function, or lead the Church 
into doing so, who has not given all the 
learning he can acquire into captivity to 
the Holy Spirit of the living God. Must 
not the true school of the prophets lead 
men somehow into the temple with 
Isaiah to see the Lord, high and lifted 
up; or up into the mountains with Elijah, 
to hear the still, small voice; or up into 
the hills with Christ in prayer? These are 
the places from which men are sent out 
by God, sent to speak and lead and suffer 
and love until the voice of God is heard 
once more in the land. This is the making 
of prophets. 


And the responsibility rests on the 
whole Church—on pastor and elder, dea- 
con and trustee, and every man and 
woman in the congregation. Our semi- 
naries are fairly sure to be what we make 
them and demand of them. The issue 
rests on the depth of our concern, The 
world waits for the whole Church to an- 
swer the question: Shall the Word of 
God really be heard in our day? 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Tae shiny new tractor, with Ron Bin- 
ford at the wheel, rolled down the road 
past the big barn, the stables, and the 
pasture dotted with prize Angus cattle. 
Birds were singing, the bright air smelled 
of autumn, and Ron was happy—but not 
because of the perfect day. He was 
pleased with himself, for he had proved 
again that enough teasing would get him 
almost anything from his father. His lat- 
est success was the tractor, junior size, 
which had been delivered this morning. 

He sat proudly, bouncing a little as he 
rode downhill to the creek. Dave Find- 
ley, the neighbor boy, was on the bank, 
filling pails with water. 

“Hi,” Ron greeted. “Has your spring 
gone dry?” 

“No, but the pipeline has.” Dave 
made a wry face. “Those old pipes have 
been bringing the spring water down 
the hill for about fifty years, and thev 
finally fell apart all at once. Now I'm a 
water boy. Six thousand buckets a day, 
from the spring for drinking, from the 
creek for washing. It’s sure stretching 
my arms.” 

“Why don’t you get new pipes?” Ron 
asked. 

“No money. Pa says we have to wait— 
forever, I guess,” Dave shrugged; then 
he looked at the tractor and grinned. 
“Brand new?” 

Ron patted the wheel. 
all mine.” 

“Pretty nice. Guess your pa would 
buy you anything you want. I sure wish 
I—” Dave broke off, embarrassed. He 
lifted his pails and started up the bank. 
“I'm going to give my ram, Bongo, a 
bath if he’ll hold still for it.” 

“Why? Does he smell bad?” 

“County Fair opens next Saturday. 
Bongo will take a first-prize ribbon—if 
he’s clean. Pa says there isn’t another 
ram in the county that'll come close to 
him. And Pa knows sheep.” 

“Are you sure Bongo’s that good?” 

“Dead certain.” 

“Gee, I wish I could win a ribbon for 
something,” Ron said. “Would—would 
you sell Bongo to me?” 

Dave shook his head. “I raised him 
up from a puny runt that his own ma 
kicked at. I fed him special and got him 
over his sick trouble, and now he’s more 
a pet than a field animal. No, I couldn’t 
sell him.” 

“Forty dollars?” 

“Nope.” 

“My fishing outfit?” 

“I said I couldn’t sell him.” 

“Fifty dollars?” Ron persisted. “That's 
enough for a new pipeline.” 


“Yep, and she’s 
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WHOSE BONGO? 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


Dave hesitated. “That would y 
enough,” he said slowly. 

“You could stop carrying buckets” 

Dave nodded. “And Ma would 





like to have running water in the houg 
again, instead of pails all over the place 
. . E-T'll let you know tomorrow,” 

“Okay. I'll see you.” 

Ron didn’t have as much as fifty dg 
lars, but he had a U.S. Savings Bon 
Uncle George had given him years 
That was the same as fifty dollars. Hei 
cash it and have the money ready. D 
was sure to come tomorrow. 

Dave did come, late in the afternog 
“I'd just as soon keep Bongo till the 
opens on Saturday,” he said. “T'll 
take him to the ground if you want. 
you could have him.” 

“Sure, that'll be all right.” Ron smik 
as he gave Dave the money. “I'll me 
you at the sheep shed at the fair.” 

Ron hated to part with so mu 
money, but a good ram was worth 
More, maybe. Besides, he could 
other savings bond simply by 
for it. He’d have to wait a few 
though—the tractor was still too 

Saturday was an exciting day. Thr 
of people jammed the midway; side 
barkers and merry-go-round tunes 
the air with festive sound. And in 
stock sheds, animals mooed, whinne 
grunted, and bleated. 

Ron was impatient. Striding up 4 
down in front of Bongo’s pen, 
glanced occasionally at the handso 
impish-eyed ram, who was certainly t 
best in the show. The judges were c¢ 
ing back now .... 

“Congratulations, my boy,” one 
them said. He shook Ron’s hand, th 
put a blue ribbon on Bongo’s pen. 

Ron’s heart leaped. “Thank you. 

“Best ram I’ve ever seen,” contin 
the judge. “I’m sure you gave it lots 
time and care. Such a fine animal did 
just grow up by itself. Good job, so 

Good job? Ron felt, suddenly, 
though he had stolen the prize ribb 
He didn’t want it. It belonged to sa 
one else. “Dave Findley raised Bort 
he said. “It’s his ram, so put his 2 
in your book. I'll go find him.” 

Returning home that afternoon, 
thought he had never felt better. He 
given Bongo back and had been p 
ised a pair of lambs in exchange. F 
prize-winners, maybe, if he’d give 
special care. Even if they didn’t wit 
bons, he could sell them some day 
get another savings bond. Of co 
teasing for the bond would be quit 
—but who'd‘want to get things that 
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rib RENTS q MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, inc., Dept. B-26 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, tit. 


Please rush Nina Ballerina, the most amazing Dancing Doll in the went, at $5.95 plus 
C.0.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satis: 


O Send C.0.D. plus postage. © $5.95 enctosed— a prepaid. 


NAME 





(please print) bein 
ADDRESS___ ss 


= ee ZONE___star. 
NIRESK INDUSTRIES, INC. (in Canada $7.95). Niresk, 214 Main Street, Tesuate 13, Gaterte, 








Where there's a child 


there should be 





Childcratt 


It’s a happy house, where Childcraft lives. You can see it in the 
family pride, the sense of sharing, the feeling of belonging to 
each other. 


Families nourished by Childcraft just naturally grow together. 
The golden hours spent in storyland, in the magic of music and 
poetry and art and science, provide a priceless experience. 
“Building things together” means building a fuller future. 
Childcraft helps develop understanding as it helps guide parents. 
You'll receive the services of 150 leading experts in child guid- 
ance and education to help enrich your lives together. 

You and your children deserve Childcraft. It’s a way of living. 
It's preparation for life, every step of the way. It’s exactly what 
you want for your family. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
There may be an opportunity to represent Childcraft in your neighborhood on 
a full-time basis. Free training, good income and future, no investment re- 


quired. For full information, write Mrs. Lucille Orr, Childcraft, Dept. F-450A, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


PS. Heor the exciting Mercury Childeralt records of your nearest record sore. 


Send NOW for FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of 
new 24-page booklet, “Their Future Is In Your Hand 
which contains a summary of “Education Is A ‘Round 
Clock Process!’ Address: Mr. C. B. Lawter, Childers 
Dept. C-350A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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